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DK.  KK'AKDO  JIMENKZ  ORKANirNO,  whoon  May  H,  1924. 
was  elw-ttnl  for  the  second  time  to  the  exalted  office  of 
Prt'sident  of  Costa  Rica,  is  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  eminent  sons  of  that  prospertms  and  cultured  Republic. 
His  political  career,  which  began  while  he  was  still  a  very  young 
man,  has  been  consistently  marke<l  by  an  uncompromising  integrity 
and  a  rare  breadth  of  vision,  characteristics  which  go  far  towanl 
explaining  the  universal  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow 
countrymen. 

It  was  during  the  temporary  administration  of  President  Carlos 
Duran  (1889-1890)  that  Dr.  Jimenez  was  appointed  to  his  fiist 
cabinet  position,  when  he  assumed  the  portfolios  of  Finance,  Fduca- 
tion,  and  Ft)reign  Relations,  to  the  discharge  of  which  he  applital 
the  ripe  fruits  of  an  unusually  fine  intelligence  and  the  highest  »)f 
civic  ideals.  Among  the  many  other  positions  in  which  Di.  flimenez 
has  served  his  country  with  consistent  and  brilliant  success  may  he 
mentioned;  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Hxtraorilinary  to 
Mexico,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Costa  Rica,  President 
of  the  National  Congress,  head  of  the  National  Law  School,  Vice 
President  of  the  Republic,  member  of  the  Commission  appointed  to 
wode  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  Presiilent  of  Costa  Rica  from 
hd0tol914. 

President  Jimenez  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
distinguished  families  of  Costa  Rica,  his  father,  Don  Jesus  Jimenez, 
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luivinfi  sjM’vcd  twice  as  the  CIvief  Magistrate  of  the  Nation,  while  hi$  | 
maternal  «;ran»lfather,  also,  at  one  time  (M-eupied  the  Pr(>si(l(>ntiil 
chair.  He  is,  imnrover,  the  tlirect  lineal  «lesc.endant  of  Don  Juan 
Vas(juez  de  (’oronado,  who  served  as  (lovernor  of  ('osta  Rica  in  1553. 

Dr.  Jimenez  has  also  distinguished  himself  in  the  field  of  forensic 
aind  parliamentary  discourse,  being  an  eloquent  and  brilliant  public 
speaker  whose  services  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  contributed 
signally  to  the  success  of  his  party.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  number 
of  works  on  education  and  law. 

No  more  eloquent  proof  of  the  singular  unanimity  with  which  the 
(\)sta  Rican  people  have  united  to  honor  their  new'  Chief  Magistrate 
can  be  cited  than  the  following  extract  from  the  response  by  the 
President  of  the  National  Congress  to  President  Jimenez’s  inaugural 
address: 

For  tlie  secoiul  time  you  have  i)een  called  by  the  Costa  Rican  {leople  to  the 
Chief  Magistracy  of  the  Nation.  This  call,  which  has  been  expressed  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  vote  and  with  a  spontaneity  of  spirit  unprecedented  in  the 
case  of  one  who  has  already  lieen  subjected  to  the  hard  test  of  a  first  term, 
and  who  has  suffered  the  natural  wear  and  tear  of  that  high  office;  this,  I  repeat, 
is  in  itself  such  an  eloquent  proof  of  your  qualifications  and  fitness  that  com¬ 
mentary  is  needless.  The  nation  knows  that  under  your  administration  there 
will  l)e  jHjace  based  upon  order,  and  liberty  founded  upon  the  fulfilment  of  their 
reciprocal  duties  by  both  the  governed  and  governing;  that  should  there  be  a 
scarcity  of  bread,  it  will  not  l>e  due  to  fault  on  your  part  but  rather  in  spite  of 
your  utmost  and  most  intelligent  endeavor;  that  there  will  Ik?  neither  victors  nor 
vanquished,  oppressors  or  oppressed,  but  rather  citizens  and  inhabitants,  dwelling 
together  under  the  sacred  Pallium  of  Law  and  Order. 


the  isle  of  pines  con¬ 
troversy  /.  •/  *.* 

By  Capt.  ELUKiiKiR  Colby,  S.  A. 

Ninety  miles  south  of  Ilabann,  in  the  Caribbean  itself,  an«l 
inclosed  within  the  bow  formed  by  the  curving  western  end 
of  the  island  of  Cuba,  lies  the  Isle  of  Pines.  Comprising 
an  area  about  equal  in  size  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  containing  about  5,000  inhabitants — of  whom  approximately 
HOO  are  Americans  who  own  about  90  per  cent  of  the  property — 
this  isle  has  become  the  center  of  excited  controversy  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  The  controversy  has  centered  about  the  pending 
possibility  of  the  so-called  “Isle  of  Pines  Treaty”  being  presented 
for  ratification  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  This  treaty, 
executed  in  Washington  on  Marcli  2,  1904,  by  John  Hay,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Gonzalo  de  Quesada,  Cuban  Minister,  reads  as  follows: 

The  United  States  relinquishes  in  favor  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  all  claim  of 
title  to  the  Island  of  Pines  situate  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  near  the  Southwestern 
part  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  which  has  been  or  may  be  made  in  virtue  of  Articles 
land  II  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  signed  at 
Paris  on  the  tenth  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 

This  relinquishment,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  America,  of  claim  of 
title  to  the  said  Island  of  Pines,  is  in  consideration  of  the  grants  of  coaling  and 
naval  stations  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  heretofore  made  to  the  United  States  of 
America  by  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  exchange 
of  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  residing  or  holding  property  in  the  Island 
of  Pines  shall  suffer  no  diminution  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  have 
acquired  prior  to  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  this  treaty;  they 
may  remain  there  or  may  remove  therefrom,  retaining  in  either  event  all  their 
rights  of  property,  including  the  right  to  sell  or  dispose  of  such  property  or 
of  its  proceeds;  and  they  shall  also  have  the  right  to  carry  on  their  industry, 
commerce  and  professions  being  subject  in  respt*ct  thereof  to  such  laws  as  are 
applicable  to  «»ther  foreigners. 

.STRATEOIC  CONSIDER.ATIONS 

Formally  years  the  United  States  was  deeply  concerned  about  the 
naval  protectitrn  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Entry  into  that  gulf  was 
restricted  to  two  channels,  one  between  Havana  and  Key  West,  and 
the  other  between  the  western  end  of  Cuba  and  Yucatan.  Key 
West  has  h(>come  an  affective  naval  base,  «)r  at  least  one  sufficiently 
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(‘H'l'ctivc  f»»r  US  t(»  liavo  usotl  it  as  such  tiuriiij;  *»ur  hlockadc  of 
S|>anis]i  War.  It  at  least  ( iiahlcs  us  to  «;uanl  tJiat  nitrancc.  The 
otlicr  (“111 ranee  inijrlit  he  fjuarded  eitlu'r  from  Yucatan  or  from 
lJi(‘  Isle  of  Pines.  Although  American  assumption  of  dominion  ami 
soveri'ijint y  over  Yucatan  was  suo«r»sted  in  1S4S,  it  eanu'  to  notliiiio. 
President  Polk  did,  however,  state  rather  stron<;ly  that  he  would  noi 
permit  tin*  nativis  of  Yucatan  to  present  their  lands  to  a  Kuro|)(*aii 
power  thinking;  at  tin*  time  as  much  of  the  stratc'jiie  value  of  the 
peninsula  as  of  tin*  Molina*  Dia-trim*:  which,  it  must  la*  iveallril. 


has  always  la*(*n  a  defensive  policy,  sinei*  the  days  of  the  Holy  .Vili¬ 
am*!*  down  to  the  Magdalena  liayepistale  of  11)12.  On  tlu*  other  side 
of  tin*  Yucatan  ehaniu*!  li(*s  the  Isle  of  Pint*s,  reputed  to  have  hwn 
a  favorite  r(*ndt*/.vous  of  l)ueeam*ers  and  pirates  in  the«!;old  carrying 
and  cutlass  wieldiiif;  perical  of  “the  S|)anish  Main,”  Bartholomew 
Sharp,  Hi(‘hard  lladdon,  and  others  of  their  ilk.  The  (juestion 
arose  if,  when  we  freed  ('uha  from  the  yoke  of  Spain,  we  should  not 
si*eure  a  naval  base  on  the  Isle  of  Pint's,  The  proposition  was 
seriously  entert aim'd.  It  was  a  stratt'jjie  proposition.  The  strategic 
character  of  the  issue  is  seen  in  the  s(*(*ond  article  of  the  unratilied 
trt'atv  of  11)04,  just  (pioted.  The  relin(|uishment  is  there  stated 
to  he  in  (“onsideration  of  the  iret'ipt  of  naval  facilities  t'lst'where. 
The  stratt'jjie  eharaet(*r  is  a^ain  s(*en  in  the  Platt  .Vnu'iidint'iit  (31 
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Slat.  SJE"))  whicli.  in  tlu*  paragraph  iinmtaliatcly  followinj;  a  rofcnMico 
t(»  tin*  status  of  tlu*  Isl(>  of  Piiu's  lu'iiij;  lu*l<l  in  ahoyancc,  says: 

Ti»  t“iuil>lo  lla*  t'aitod  States  to  laaiiituiii  the  iii(le|H“ii<tenee  of  C’iil)a,  and  to 
protect  tlie  |M‘o|)le  tlien-of,  as  well  us  for  its  t>wa  defease,  the  (loverniaeat  «)f 
Culm  will  sell  or  leas»>  to  the  I'nited  States  lands  necessary  for  eoaliiiK  or  naval 
>t:tlioMs  at  certain  s|M‘eified  points  to  he  aKre»‘d  upon  with  the  President  of  the 
I'nited  Slates. 

Tliere  was  tlu*  pn»s|)ect.  of  coin-se,  of  continuinj'  to  utilize  the 
excellent  harlntr  *)f  (inantiinamo  which  had  come  in  so  handy  durinf; 
the  hloekade  «»r  (Vfvera’s  s(|uadron  in  Santiajjo  harhor.  But  the 
((tiler  prospt'ct,  that  of  seeurinj;  an  operatiii};  base  for  the  protection 
of  the  western  (*nt ranee  to  the  (lulf  of  Me.xieo,  was  also  considered 
important. 

The  date  of  the  sij'nino  of  the  proposed  treaty  of  relin(|uishinent 
is  important :  1904,  We  had  talked  about  Panama  for  some  time. 
We  had  a  railway  across  the  Isthmus.  But  in  1901  we  were  thinking 
more  of  the  (lulf  of  Me.xieo  than  we  were  of  Panama.  In  ltH)2,  in 
response  to  popular  interestjC’onoress  authori/(‘d  Pr<*sident  Roosevelt 
to  start  in  (*n  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  In  Xov'cmher,  1903,  the 
rnit(‘d  State's  recofjnized  and  eoneluded  a  treaty  with  the  newly 
created  Kepuhlie.  We  were  no  longer  interested  in  the  (lulf  of 
Mexico  alone.  Our  naval  eyes  were  upon  the  entire  area  of  the 
t'nrihhean.  In  order  to  protect  the  approaches  to  Panama,  (luan- 
tanaino  became  more  important,  guarding  as  it  does  the  critical 
Windward  Passage.  As  Admiral  Mahan  pointed  out,  sound  naval 
strategy  w«(uhl  dictate  a  base  on  the  European  route  to  the  Isthmus 
itself,  a  strategy  which  also  governed  our  later  aetjuisition  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  And  so  it  was  probably  for  tlu'se  reasons  that 
the  Pnited  States  lost  inteirst  in  the  Isle  of  Pines  as  early  as  March, 
1994,  (*ven  earlier  in  fact. 

Of  course  it  is  entirely  true  that  the  Isle  of  Pines  might  he  a  eon- 
venii'iit  way  station  between  ('ristohal-('olon  and  Key  West,  New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  (lalvt'ston,  Tampa,  or  whatever  continental  base 
we  may  choose  to  employ.  Yet  energies  should  not  he  too  widely 
scattered,  nor  supplies  too  heterogenously  distributed.  The  simple 
fact  of  the  strategy  of  the  matter  probably  is  that  the  area  we  now 
(Usire  to  enclose  within  our  naval  control  is  the  entire  ('arihhean 
and  not  merely  the  (lulf  of  Mexico.  Hence,  from  the  standpoint 
of  naval  strategy,  the  decline  of  our  interest  in  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

l.Hli.Vt.  CO-N.SIDKK.VTIOXS 

The  eventual  ownership  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  will  rest,  of  course, 
upon  mutual  agreement  between  the  (lovernment  of  (’uha  and  the 
(loverninent  of  the  I'nited  States.  The  (piestion  of  present  owner- 
diip  is  what  is  reidly  in  doid)t  in  the  minds  of  the  agitatois  and 
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lobbyists.  It  should  bi*  noted  thait  the  treaty  *)f  1904,  p«*ssibiy  due 
for  early  ratifi(‘ation,  d<M‘s  not  make  the  United  Stat(*s  relinquish 
ownership  or  title,  but  merely  relin<|uisb  “claim  to  title.” 

Old  maps,  the  Spanish  governmental  organization,  and  e.xisting 
conditions  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  War  as  reported  in  1896  by 
Maj.  Andrew  Rowan — who  carried  the  “Message  to  Garcia” — and 
by  American  general  officers  establishing  the  government  under  the 
occupation — all  of  these  indicate  that  the  Isle  of  Pines  was  an  integral 
part  of  Uuba.  Indeed,  by  the  most  interesting  coincidence,  the 
English  authority  on  international  law,  William  E.  Hall,  in  the  1895 
edition  of  his  standard  treatise,  selected  the  Isle  of  Pines  and  the 
w'hole  archipelago  of  which  it  forms  the  key  member  as  an  example 
of  outlying  islands  enclosing  a  salt  water  lake  and  to  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  land  it  adjoins. 

When  the  Treaty  of  Peace  was  concluded  with  Spain  in  1898,  a 
clause  ceded  to  the  United  States  “the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  and 
other  islands  under  ^Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West  Indies.”  (30 
Stat.  1754.)  Yet,  in  view’  of  the  traditions  of  the  Spanish  colonial 
administration  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  as  a  part  of  Cuba,  indeed  as  a 
municipal  district  of  the  Havana  province  within  the  judicial  dis¬ 
trict  of  Bejucal,  it  seems  that  the  Isle  of  Pines  actually  falls  within 
the  first  article  of  that  treaty,  by  which  Spain  simply  relimjuished 
sovereignty  to  “  Cuba”  without'ceding  it  to  the  United  States. 

Yet  the  Platt  amendment  complicates  the  matter,  for  that  bit  of 
legislation  which  has  caused  so  many  other  discussions  brought 
some  uncertainty  into  this  issue.  It  provided,  and  its  proviso  was 
adopted  by  the  Cuban  convention,  that: 

The  Isle  of  Pines  shall  be  omitted  from  the  proposed  constitutional  boundaries 
of  Cuba,  the  title  thereto  being  left  to  future  adjustment  by  treaty. 

Basing  its  opinion  upon  these  facts,  and  upon  various  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  American  diplomatic  and  military  officials,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  1907,  deciding  the  case  of  Pearcy  v. 
Stranahan  (205  U.  S.  257),  declared  that  the  Isle  of  Pines  was  not  a 
part  of  the  Uniteil  States,  but  was  foreign  territory.  Yet  the  Supreme 
Court  tlid  not  settle  the  matter,  for  that  decision  affected  only  the 
determination  of  the  instant  points  at  issue,  a  question  as  to  appli¬ 
cability  of  tariff  laws.  The  Supreme  Court  quite  properly  left  the 
politi(‘al  issue  to  the  political  departments  of  the  Government  and 
merely  said  that  since  we  had  never  taken  possession  or  included  the 
Isle  w’ithin  our  ilomestic  administration,  it  must  he  considered  foreign 
as  far  as  our  tariff  acts  are  concerned.  The  court  even  refrained  from 
saying  it  w’as  Cuban,  merely  declaring  that  it  was  under  a  de  facto 
government  maintained  by  Cuba,  and  had  been  since  1902. 

We  still  have  the  possibility  of  applying  to  the  Isle  of  Pines  what 
('aleb  Cushing  callcil  “the  unwritten  statute  of  repose,”  what 
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Edmund  liurkv  termed  “  the  solid  roek  of  preseription — the  soundest, 
the  most  {lenernl,  and  tlie  most  reeofjnized  title  between  man  and 
man  that  is  known  in  munieipal  or  in  public  jurisprudenee.  ”  Lonj; 
continued  and  undisturbed  possession  {jives  a  title  by  “preseription.” 
Can  C'uba  lay  claim  to  such  a  title,  bavin{j  governed  the  island  since 
19021  Twenty-two  years  may  seem  a  long  time,  and  a  change  from 
established  methods  and  means  of  governing  might  seem  undesirable, 
.bid  yet  it  does  not  seem  long  enough.  In  the  Great  Britain-Vene- 
zuela  boundary  dispute,  50  years  was  set  as  a  good  basis  for  title  by 
prescription.  When  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  quarreled  over  a 
boundary  line,  and  long  possession  and  acceptance  of  local  govern¬ 
mental  ami  tax  regulation  were  used  to  determine  the  issue,  the  period 
of  occupation  was  longer  than  22  years. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  simply  that  legal  ownership  of  the  Isle 
of  Pines  is  at  present  undetermined.  De  facto  it  is  under  Cuban 
jurisdiction  though  outside  the  constitutional  boundaries  of  Cuba. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  apparently  inclined 
to  put  the  treaty  through  and  make  it  also  de  jure  Cuban,  providing 
the  agitators  do  not  bring  sufficient  political  pressure  to  bear  to 
forestall  ratification. 

COM.MERCIAL  CONSIDER.VTIONS 

In  1896,  Andrew  Rowan  said  that  the  principal  products  of  the 
Isle  of  Pines  were  marble,  rock  crystal,  tortoise  shell,  pine  and 
turpentine,  cedar,  mahogany,  other  hardwoods,  and  deposits  of  silver, 
mercury,  and  iron.  He  also  mentioned  the  hot  springs  of  Santa  Fe 
which  made  the  isle  somewhat  of  a  vacation  resort.  The  possibility 
of  American  ownership  brought  American  capital  to  develop  the 
fertile  land  on  the  northern  portions  of  the  island  until  in  1923 
the  American  property  interests  totaled,  according  to  General 
Crowder,  something  like  $15,000,000.  (Sen.  Doc.  295,  67th  Cong. 
4th  Sess.)  The  chief  products  now  being  exported  are  an  early  grape 
fruit  w'hich  finds  a  good  sale  in  northern  markets — to  the  amount  of 
about  a  half-million  dollars  worth  per  year — winter  peppers  and  egg¬ 
plants  and  other  vegetables  which  mount  to  about  a  tenth  of  the 
value  of  the  grape-fruit  shipments,  and  oranges  which  are  sold  almost 
exclusively  in  the  Habana  market.  In  addition  there  is  some 
business  in  hard  woods,  some  in  marble,  and  a  little  in  pine  lumber. 

The  trade  is  practically  all  carried  on  through  Habana  by  w'ay  of 
the  port  of  Batabano,  reached  by  an  overnight  boat  across  the  coral 
shoals  of  the  archipelago.  Communication  with  the  mainland  is 
maintained  by  radio  to  Morro  Castle  in  Habana.  There  is  a  weekly 
newspaper,  published  in  the  English  language.  A  locally  owned  bank 
corresponds  with  the  National  ('ity  Bank  in  Habana  and  with  the 
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SiMihoanl  Nati(tnal  in  New  York.  Many  shipments  are  loaded  into 
freij?ht  ears  at  Batahano,  run  direetly  onto  ferries  in  Hahana,  run 
off  the  ferries  at  Key  West,  and  moved  intact  in  carload  lots  to  their 
destinations  in  the  Tinted  States. 

The  activities  ami  tone  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  are  lar<?ely  those  of 
a  farming  section.  The  investments  are  not  especially  heavy.  (K 
oil  there  is  none;  the  iron  ore  de|M)sits  are  of  such  low  ^raile  as  not  to 
he  worth  mining;  of  coal  there  is  none;  prospecting  for  sjold  and 
silver  has  been  sjoino  on  without  strikinjr  results;  and  the  marble 
shipments  in  the  last  year  of  operation  of  the  (piarry  amounted 
to  about  SOO  tons.  Hardwood  resourees  are  interestin';  hut  not 
especially  si‘;nificant. 

Most  of  the  increase  in  American  population  and  property  owner- 
shi|)  in  the  Isle  of  Pines  since  ISfKS  has  been  due  to  the  activities  of 
land  companies  which  l)ou<;ht  up  large  tracts,  subdivided  them  into 
areas  of  suitable  size  for  the  raising  of  citrous  fruits,  ami  sold  them 
to  American  citizens.  How  much  of  this  develojiment  work  was 
carried  on  under  the  plea  of  an  excellent  climate,  and  how  much  under 
the  plea  of  Tnited  States  ownership,  it  is  diHicult  to  say. 

In  deciding  anv(|uestion  as  to  ‘‘claim  to  title  ”  to  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
it  is  ilouhtful  if  the  (piestion  of  commercial  considerations  should 
enter  at  all.  Tlie  isle  is  as  it  is,  princi[)ally  a  grape-fruit  farming 
region,  not  particularly  extensive,  without  any  tremendous  com¬ 
mercial  possibilities.  The  real  issue  is  not  whether  or  not  Cuba  owns 
it,  hut  whether  or  not  an  area  like  this  is  worth  the  creation  of  inter¬ 
national  friction.  We  (uin  not  presume  to  seize  and  place  under  our 
flag  every  piece  of  real  estate  here  or  there  throughout  the  world 
which  happens  to  he  in  American  hands.  It  is  doubtful  if  even  an 
implied  understanding  that  the  United  States  might  take  possession, 
would  create  a  moral  contract  between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  American  residents.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that 
stories  of  local  di.scrimination  against  Americans  form  no  basis  for 
asserting  American  dominion,  for  there  are  other  means  of  affording 
diplomatic  protection  than  the  use  of  forcible  occupation.  It  is 
furthermore  absolutely  certain'  that  whatever  prospects  of  strategic 
value  for  naval  operations  the  Isle  of  Pines  may  have  had,  it  has 
practically  none  now. 

If  the  question  is  neither  strategic  nor  commercial  in  any  impelling 
degree,  it  is  primarily  political.  In  law  the  status  of  the  Isle  of  Pines 
is  unsettled.  Its  administration  is  only  </e/«cto  ('uhan.  The  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  problem,  as  the  courts  w'ould  say,  is  a  (juestion  that  must 
he  left  to  the  determination  of  the  political  departments  of  the 
government. 
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A  WORLD’S  RUBBER 
AND  TROPICAL  PROD- 
UCTS  EXPOSITION 

A  WORLD’S  KiibluT  and  Tropical  Products  Exposition,  in 
!  ^  which  the  Latin  American  countries  will  he  invited  to 
£  %  participate,  is  to  he  held  October  10  to  17,  192.5,  in  the 

Mechanics  Building,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Previous 
rubber  exhibitions  were  held  in  London  under  British  management 
in  1908,  1911,  1914,  and  1921,  while  still  othci*s  were  held  in  New 
York  and  in  Brussels  in  1912  and  1924. 

This  exposition  is  the  result  of  a  suggt'stion  originating  in  the 
rubber  trade  press  which  was  brought  U)  the  attention  of  Mr.  Plu'ster 
I.  Campbell,  that  well-known  organizer  of  expositions,  by  Mr.  Quincy 
Tucker,  who  was  by  request  special  delegate  to  the  Brussels  Exposi¬ 
tion,  the  Ijondon  Empire  Exhibition,  and  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
in  the  present  year,  1924. 

To  encourage  full  cooperation  by  the  Latin  American  countries, 
th<‘  rangi*  »>f  exhibits  will  be  extended  to  cover  tropical  products, 
including  minerals.  The  general  plan  of  the  exposition  is  as  follows: 

Tourhuj  and  travel.  In  this  section  the  (Vntral  and  South  American 
countries  will  have  an  opportunity  to  inform  the  public  as  to  the 
respective  attractions  they  offer  to  tourists;  to  describe  the  various 
routes  by  land  and  sea  and  the  lure  of  the  tropics  or  semitropics  for 
those  who  wish  to  escape  the  rigors  of  the  northern  winter.  This 
section  will  be  most  opportune  in  arousing  the  interest  of  prospective 
tourists,  since  the  exposition  will  be  opened  in  the  fall  at  precisely 
the  time  when  plans  are  made  as  to  where  to  spend  the  winter,  and 
when  the  advantages  of  travel  to  the  South  or  Central  American 
countries  which  offer  delightful  climate's  and  scenery  will  be  most 
convincing. 

Rubber. — This  section  will  include  tree  plantation  and  cidtivation 
of  the  different  varieti<*s  of  rubber,  as  also  products  of  the  various 
hranches  of  the  rubber  industry. 

TextUes. — This  section  will  include  exhibits  of  wool  as  well  as  of 
hemp,  cotton,  and  other  vegetable  fibers.  As  the  textile  industry  is 
tleveloped  on  a  very  lai’ge  sc.ale  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  the  New 
England  cottt>n  mills  being  among  the  largest  of  the  country,  this 
978 
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pxliihit  sImuiM  1)(‘  of  special  intoirst  t<»  this  industry.  Boston  is  also 
a  vorv  iinp<titant  wool  market. 

('nfft-e,  cacao,  and  tea  foihstitutes.  This  scM-tion  will  contain  a  nuni- 
l>cr  of  well-known  tropical  products,  amonj;  th«*in  coffee,  also  cacao, 
from  which  cocoa  and  chocolate  are  made,  many  factoi’ies  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  latter  l)einj;  l<*cated  in  or  near  lioston.  Mate,  or  Barajiuavan 
tea.  is  a  product  which  is  hecominjj  incr*‘asinj;ly  important  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  Asiatic  tea,  a  substitute  which  in  addition  to  bein';  an 
a<;r<‘eable  b(>vera<;e  has,  it  is  claimed,  pnmounced  therapeutic  virtuv,-. 

Vcijetahle  oHs,  fats,  and  maxes.  This  section  will  contain  a  number 
of  oils,  <‘dible  and  otherwise  and,  in  addition,  a  number  of  waxes  and 
fats  little  known  to  the  Tnited  States  manufacturer.  .Vinon"  tluNe 
ar(‘  the  oil-producin"  nut  |)alms,  the  well-kn<»wn  coco  palm,  the  candc- 
lilla  [)lant  from  which  is  obtained  an  excellent  (|uality  of  wax,  and 
many  other  products  which  should  be  bnui^ht  to  the  attention  of 
manufacturers. 

Hides  and  tanninej  materials.  l)«*voted  to  hides  and  tanninj;  mate¬ 
rials,  tliis  section  shouhi  form  a  most  important  exhibit,  |)articulai'lv 
t'»  fioston,  the  c(*nt(‘r  of  the  })o(»t  and  shoe  manufactiiriiif;  (ratle. 

Sii</ars. — This  section  should  be  of  special  importance,  since  snoar 
cultivation,  cane  and  otherwise,  is  a  matter  <0  vital  importance  to 
the  l’nit<'d  States,  important  discoV4‘ries  with  relation  to  tlie  manu¬ 
facture  of  cheap  fuel  alcohol,  involviiif;  the  use  of  suf;ar-cane  waste, 
may  also  In*  expected  to  fii;)ir<*  in  this  section. 

Tro/ncal  fruits.  The  section  on  fruits  will  familiarize  the  American 
public  with  some  of  the  finest  and  most  attractive  of  tropical  prod¬ 
ucts.  1'he  r<*cent  experimentation  in  the  imp<u'tation  of  fiuit  from 
-Vr{;entina  and  ('Idle  to  tin*  Tniteil  .States  has  proved  so  suc.cessful 
that  it  is  no  lon{;er  possible  to  doubt  that  the  fruits  of  the  temperate 
and  subtropical  zones  of  .South  America,  such  ais  <;rapes.  pears, 
p4‘aches,  (uanoes,  lemons,  imdons  and  pimoipples  can  be  shipp(‘d  to 
the  l’nit<*d  States  in  midwint<*r,  when  our  native  fruits  are  a'ither  not 
available  or  are  scarce  aind  hioh  |)rice»l.  The  banana  trade  from 
('entral  Ameri<-a,  lon};  <*stal>lish<*d,  is  capable  of  mmdi  greater 
ex|)ansion. 

(\ihinet  and  dije  u'ikhIs.  In  this  secti'Ui  imdiopmv,  c(*dar,  and  the 
many  other  varieties  of  laeautiful  haid  woods  native*  to  ('(‘ntral  and 
.South  .\nn*ri<*a,  including  bidsa,  which  se'cms  to  be*  absolute'ly  with'Mit 
a  sulastitute  in  the  fast-<liminishin{;  forests  of  North  Ann*rica,  will  all 
Im*  exldl)it<‘d.  I.A><;w<*«al  and  other  less  kn<*wn  dye*  woods  of  special 
int<*r(*st  to  Arm*rican  taniu'i-s  of  leather  will  also  fifjure.  The  possi- 
biliti<*s  witli  re};ard  to  pulp  wood  -in  view  of  the  scarcity  and  the 
soarino  pric»*s  of  m*ws  [rrint  and  l»o(»k  |>ap<*f  -slumld  have  full 
consideration  in  this  section. 
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Miitfralx. — Tliis  soction  will  iiiclu<U*  comploto  oxhihits  of  (’hilt'an 
nitrate  and  copjx'r,  Bolivian  tin  and  silver,  fjold  and  silver  from  a 
I  numlxT  (*f  the  other  Latin  American  countries,  Brazilian  asbestos, 
and  many  other  minerals  ineludin"  precious  and  semiprecious  stones. 
Pctmleum  and  allied  products,  in  view  of  the  recent  important  dis- 
rororu*s  of  oil  in  different  Latin  American  countries,  should  occupy 
an  important  place  in  this  section. 

Still  other  sections  mijjht  include  chicle,  the  ta};ua,  or  vef'etahle 
ivory  nut,  used  in  the  button  and  other  trades,  finely  woven  fiber 
luts,  and  many  «)ther  products  typical  of  small  hut  indispensable 
indust  rit's. 

Mr.  Chester  1.  (\unpbell,  mana<;injj  director,  plans  to  have  this 
exposition  as  complete  as  possible.  Tin*  rate  for  12."), ()()()  sipiare  fe(*t 
of  o.xhibition  space  in  the  Mechanics  Buildin"  is  .Sl.oO  per  sipiare 
(not  on  the  main  floor,  and  -SI  in  the  basement  and  on  the  {;allery. 
Full  information  in  circular  form  will  soon  be  available.  In  the 
meantime  prospective  exhibitoi-s  would  do  well  to  (ditain  advance 
information  by  communicating  with  the  Manaj'inj;  Director,  321) 
ParkSepiare  Buildinjj,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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Part  II 


giEBRACHO 


C^IllKF  of  all  Latin-American  contributions  to  the  tanning 
industry  is  of  course  the  famous  (|Ucbracho.  It  now  omo- 
j  pit's  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  tanning  materials  of 
the  world,  although  it  htvs  been  known  as  a  valuable  tanning  i 
agent  only  about  (iO  years  and  has  been  widely  used  for  only  about  1 
half  that  time.  Its  tanning  propt'rties  had  long  been  known  to  the  I 
natives,  hut  they  apjX'ar  to  have  h<M*n  discovered  by  the  commercUl  | 
worhl  only  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Quebracho  made  its  I 
how  to  the  public  (»f  Europe  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1867.  It«  ^ 
value  was  recognized  and  in  a  few  years  its  us<'  had  spiead  to  thf  | 
tanneries  of  P' ranee,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  although  it  was  not 
until  the  late  eightit's  and  early  nineties  that  its  importation  into 
Europe  began  to  take  on  large  proportions.  P^xports  of  logs  from  ' 
Argentina  first  pass«‘d  the  $1  ,(MM),(M)()  mark  in  1S91,  and  since  then  I 
have  seddom  fallen  below  that  level,  although  since  1895  there  his 
been  a  steadily  growing  trade  in  the  extract,  the  fii-st  factory  for  mak¬ 
ing  it  having  been  built  in  Puerto  Galileo,  Paraguay,  in  1889.  .\rgeB- 
tine  exports  of  logs  reached  their  peak  in  1914,  when  over  $9,000,00(1 
worth  was  shippeel,  and  of  extract  in  1916,  when  the  trade  totaW 
more  than  $19,(K)(),()00.  Although  the  wood  is  one  of  the  heaviat  . 
known,  the  shipment  of  logs  remains  c-onsiderahle,  as  shown  in  i 
Table  I,  which  shows  exports  from  Argentina  of  both  logs  and  i 
extract  since  1901. 


Table  I. — Exiuirtn  of  quebracho  from  Argentina 


I-Ogs. 

F.xtract. 

Year 

lants, 

metric  Ions 

metric  tons 

metric  tons 

1  isauao 

4,310 

1916.. 

101,711 

1  230, 100 

30,839 

1917,... 

.  106,94.1 

I  438^219 

68,431 

1918.... 

.  8,046 

.1  279,342 

74,910 

1919,... 

.  .11.  264 

.1  383,904 

79,684 

1920.... 

.  .  .16,  ,162 

291,942 

80,  l.')3 

1921.... 

. 1  30,617 

.|  209,679 

100, 213 

1922 _ 

.  124, 822 

1 

•  From  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering,  New  York,  Miireh  3.  Itt24.  ('ontinuiitinn  inrt  coach- 
siun  of  article  heirun  in  June,  OKM,  issue. 
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England  was  fornwrly  tlu*  chiof  importer  of  riiu*hrarho,  but  sinct* 
the  war  tin*  Tnitod  States  has  taken  first  place.  German  capitalists 
»ml  technical  men  have  been  dwply  interested  in  quebracho  since 
it  first  appeared  above  the  horizon,  but  when  the  war  came  in  1914 
Germany  surrendered  her  hold  (»n  the  industry  and  trade  to  Kng- 
l»n(l,whos<‘  interests  are  dominant  to-day.  The  chief  producing  com- 
panyin  the  (piebracho  field  is  Knglish.  It  is  the  Forestal  Land,  Timber 
&  Railway  Co.  (Ltd.),  operating  with  a  capital  of  £5,436,799, 
(muing  outright  4,S(M),(M)()  acres  of  land  and  leasing  a  further 
KlO.OtK)  acres.  In  1916  it  arranged  with  a  number  of  smaller  com- 


A  QUEnRArHO  TREE' 

Latin  America's  greatest  contrihiitinn  to  the  tanning  industry 

panics  to  act  as  their  selling  agent,  and  the  association  thus  formed 
exercised  a  certain  control  over  the  market  for  a  time.  The 
igreemont  lapsed  after  a  year  t>r  two,  was  renewed  in  1919,  and 
’^as  again  discontinued  in  1922.  The  control  over  prices  which 
such  an  association  can  exercise  is  of  direct  interest  to  the  American 
tanning  industry,  which  now  provides  the  quebracho  interests  with 
their  greatest  market. 

In  the  United  States  the  advance  in  the  use  «)f  quebracho  has 
grown  steadily  until  now  it  is  our  chief  tanning  agent,  surpassing 
even  chestnut.  Of  the  total  amount  of  tanning  e.xtracts,  both 
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li(|iu(l  and  solul,  us('<l  in  this  country  last  year,  ((uchracho  made  up 
47.1  |)cr  cent,  as  compared  with  4().5  per  cent  for  chestnut  extract 
and  2..")  per  cent  for  oak.  Includin}j  all  kinds  ()f  tannin"  materiak 
harks,  leaves,  etc.,  as  well  as  extracts,  the  proportion  of  (juebrachu 
extraet  was  29.1  per  cent,  chestnut  2<S.7  per  cent,  and  oak  hark  and 
extract  14.1  per  cent.  Expressed  in  hark  tons,  the  1922  consump¬ 
tion  of  (piehracho  extract  was  ecpiivalent  to  34.5,()19  tons  out  o! 
a  total  for  all  imported  materials  of  4()9,lS.‘i  tons,  or  73. (>  per  cent 
The  actual  (piehracho  imports  in  the  cahmdar  year  1922  amounted 
to  ,")4,()S.)  tons  of  wood,  valued  at  .?(i2(),123,  and  1  ()(),()  1 4, .W7  pound- 
of  (‘xtract,  vahmd  at  .?4, 190,998.  The  di'mand  durin"  192.3  wa- 
even  lar"er,  and  in  the  first  9  months  99,190,770  pounds  of  extract 
was  importi'd,  almost  as  much  as  duriii"  the  whole  of  1922,  althougii 
because  of  lower  pric(‘s  the  total  value,  .?3,409,2()."),  was  less  than 
for  the  conrspondin" 'period  in  1922.  The  steady  consumption o! 
wood  and  <*xtract  hy  American  tanneries  since  1907  (the  first  year 
in  which  the  import  statistics  "ive  separate  figures  for  them)  k 
shown  in  Table  11. 


Tablk  II. — ImiKirtu  of  qm-brarho  into  United  Statm 
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I’ounils  1 

fWi.KI0  ' 

*HI«,  7?.» 

79.  o;i:i.  .184 
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8,  a* 

7;i.»ll  1 

Ktiy,  ri(i:{ 

93.329.087 

'►l.iW, 

7.'i3.  !tsi 

120. 4.10. 283 

3.SM 

IIIR.RRI 

1,. MW.  467. 

81,  .101, 9.12 
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;  1,  271, 
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.19, 808, 734 

22.  S()2 

'  .W.  190 

131,  109. 739 

.saa 

:(,9fi2 

.■3,079 

144, 496,648 

S.'i0.2S4 

108,897.440 

lOK.  119 

144.398,673 

i,4ai 

M.OS.'i 

626. 123 

100, 614,  .187 

>  (.aa 
1  ? 

Import(‘d  (pudiracho  extract  is  distributed  in  this  country  bri 
branch  of  the  Ensjlish  company  immtioncd,  with  oflices  in  NV- 
York,  and  hy  others.  Tlu're  are,  all  told,  about  a  dozen  coinpan:- 
in  the  l’nit(*d  State's  that  turn  out  (piehracho  extract  for  use  ! 
tanneis.  Accordiii"  to  one  authoritv  all  hut  one  of  th(*se  now  con* 
themselves  to  the  manufacture  of  the  liepiid  extract  by  d  issoWy 
the  im])orted  powder.  One  Brooklvn  factory'  makes  the  iKpi* 
extraet  din'ct  from  lo"s  brought  from  South  America.  This  extrr 
made  din'ct  from  the  wood,  is  said  to  have  certain  advantages'"^' 
that  made  by  dissolving  the  solid  extract,  which  accounts  fort: 
continued  importation  of  the  heavy  logs  of  ((uebracho  over  the  t)J>' 
miles  and  more  of  ocean  highway’  from  Buenos  Aires,  The  liq 
made  from  the  wood  is  said  to  be  lighter  in  color,  with  less  ‘  rerf 
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and  iiHTo  iioiitnnnin,  and  oonunands  a  hot  tor  prioo.  But  tlio  hij^li 
fre^ht  costs  and  tho  nooossity  ft)r  kooi)in^  a  staff  of  highly  skillod 
eniployoos  arc  said  to  inoroaso  tho  cost  of  inanufaoturo  to  a  point 
where  conij)otition  with  tho  Argontino  and  Paraj'uayan  industry  is 
iliffioult.  Tho  facts  sot  forth  in  a  roport  of  tho  Unitod  State's  Tariff 
Commission  indioatod  tho  dosirahility  of  protootion  for  tho  doniostic 
industry  and  ('on^ross  ])laood  a  duty  on  tho  oxtraot,  l)ut  loft  the  wood 
iiDthe  froo  list. 

Price's  in  tho  last  10  yoars  havo  fluctuated  widely,  jiartly  because 
ofthe  clian^es  in  control  of  tho  industry  in  South  Ainorioa  and  ])artly 


QI'EBKACIIO  INDl’.STKY  l\  I'AKAdCAY 
Miichinrry  list'll  in  loailini!  Ihi<  logs  nn  tiu'  cars 


of  tho  war.  It  is  said  that  the  hod-rock  cost  of  production 
Paraguayan  factories  is  close  to  SGO  a  ton.  Thisjirico  has  occasion- 
reached  in  tho  downward  swings  of  tho  market,  soinotiinos 
iiig  in  the  closing  down  of  the  factories  entirely.  On  the  other 
syndicate  control  before  the  war  at  times  pushed  tho  price  to 
en  $70  and  $S0  a  ton.  One  of  the  curious  features  of  the  j)ro- 
Irade  was  that  Germany  apjiarently  could  imjiort  the  logs 
liver  Plate,  manufacture  tho  o.xtract  and  (pioto  prices  for 
at  German  ports  that  were  lower  than  tho  actual  cost  of 
of  extract  on  tho  ground  in  Paraguay.  This  comjiotition. 
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h()\vovi*r,  was  onded  by  the  war,  which  also  scMit  prices  to  the  highest 
point  they  ever  reacl)e<l,  .'5‘2:i().42.  in  1916.  In  ()ct(d)er,  192:i,  London 
([notations  at  Knglish  ports  were  £19  to  £19  Ids.,  (*([uivalent  at  normal 
exchange  to  S92  to  $95. 

As  compared  with  other  tannins,  ([uebracho  has  several  advantages. 
Quoting  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  on  “Tanning  Materials 
and  Natural  Dyes”:  “Quebracho  extracts  are  market(‘d  lus  a  blaek 
brittle  solid  of  65  p(‘r  cent  tannin  content  (untreated  and  chemicallv 
treated  to  increase  solubility)  and  as  a  liquid  extract  of  ,35  per  cent 
and  25  per  cent  tannin  content,  respectively.  The  solid  extract  is 
shipped  in  bags  and  casks,  while  the  li(|uid  is  shipped  in  barrels  and 
tank  cars.  It  acts  ([uickly  and  thoroughly,  giving  a  leather  of  good 
strength,  toughness  and  firm  feel,  and  produces  a  more  mellow 
leather  than  bark  tannage,  forming  a  good  grain  in  a  shorter  time. 
Quebracho  is  seldom  used  alone,  as  b(^t  results  are  given  by  combin¬ 
ing  it  with  other  tannages,  as  clu^tnut,  oak  bark,  hemlock,  or 
mangrove.  The  combination  with  chestnut  is  of  great  importance 
and  extensively  us(‘d.  One  reason  for  using  (juebracho  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  (‘xtracts  is  the  low  content  of  fernumtable  nontannin 
matter,  which  produces  acid  fermentation.  The  absence  of  these 
fermentable  nontannins  mak('s  ([uebracho  a  ‘sweet’  or  ‘non-plump¬ 
ing’  tannage.  It  has  a  greater  percentage  of  tannin  to  a  given 
density  than  any  other  important  tannage.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  more  expensive  gambier  and  produces  a  fine-grain  soft  tex¬ 
ture,  and  the  nect'ssary  pliability  for  the  pn'paration  of  patent  leather. 
It  is  used  for  tanning  sole,  upper,  heavy  leathers,  as  strapping  and 
bedting,  calf,  and  she(‘]>skins.’’ 

According  to  Norton,  ([Uebracho  also  gives  exc(dlent  n'sults  when 
combin(‘d  with  oak.  It  (lifters  from  hemlock  and  oak  in  that  when 
used  alone  it  will  not  produce  the  b(>st  grades  of  leather.  Used 
with  alum  and  salt,  it  yields  a  light  yellow  leather.  Regarding 
the  use  of  alum,  II.  R.  Procter  in  his  “Principles  of  Leather  Manu¬ 
facture’’  says:  ‘‘With  many  red-colored  tanning  materials,  such  »s 
hemlock  and  ([uebracho,  the  addition  of  small  ([uantities  of  alum 
to  the  tanning  li([Uor  effects  considerable  improvement  in  color, 
not  only  by  precipitating  a  part  of  the  diflicultly  soluble  ‘reds’ but 
by  developing  the  yellow  color  of  certain  coloring  matters  (quercetin. 
myric.etin,  etc.)  which  may  be  present.  Such  an  addition  does  no 
harm  in  the  case  of  soft  leathers,  but  would  probably  be  injurious 
in  a  sole-leather  tannage.’’ 

The  chi(ff  advantagiw  of  ([uebracho  over  other  tannins  are  due 
to  its  cheapness  and  the  promptness  with  which  it  acts. 

As  it  comes  from  the  fon'st  the  wood  of  the  true  quebracho  trw 
is  about  ont‘-f()urth  tannin.  The  bark  contains  6  to  8  per  ceni 
tannin  and  the  white  outer  layer  of  sapw'ood,  1  to  3  inches  thki 
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contains  3  to  4  per  cent,  which  is  as  inucli  as  tiiat  contained,  on  the 
average,  hy  oak  wood.  But  hoth  liark  and  sapwood  are  stripped 
off  in  the  forest  and  only  the  dark-red  heartwood  is  shipped.  This 
contains  proportions  of  tannin  which  various  t(‘sts  have  shown  to 
run  from  20  to  28  per  cent.  Most  of  tlie  wood  is  worked  up  in 
factories  in  Paraguay  an<l  Arfjentina,  where  the  logs  are  chipped 
hy  machines  and  the  tannin  extracted  hy  boiling.  The  extract 
contains  about  Go  per  cent  tannin.  Much  of  it  is  sold  under  a 
guaranty  of  03  to  07  per  cent  and  this  standard  is  said  to  he  well 
maintained.  (See  “  Tanning  Materials,”  hy  Arthur  Harvey.)  Nor¬ 
ton  gives  the  following  analysis  of  a  typical  sample  of  (piehracho 
extract:  Tannin,  soluble,  04.5  per  cent;  tannin,  insoluble,  8.0  per 
cent;  nontannins,  7.5  per  cent,  ('omparative  analyses  of  a  liquid 
extract  and  a  paste  showed: 

,,  ...  .  Extract.  Past*, 

C  Ulistltuoiits:  JHTCCnt  pcTWOt 

Water _ 4:j.  (5  18.7 

Tannin . . - _ _ ' .  48.  :i  70.4 

N'ontannins _ :i.  S  7.9 

Ash . 1.  fi  1.5 

Insoluble . . . . . . .  2.  (i  1.  6 

CarlHtliydrates _ 1.  .5  1.8 

t'arliohydrate  iHTeentage  referred  to  tannin _ 3.1  2.6 

The  exact  chemical  nature  of  <iuehracho  tannin  is  still  to  be 
determined.  It  is  usually  considereil  a  pure  cat(*chol  tannin,  hut 
analyst's  hy  W.  Moeller  {CoUnj'tum,  No.  599,  pp.  l()()-9,  1920)  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  tannin  of  the  sapwood  may  belong  to  the  pyrogallol 
class.  An  abstract  of  this  work  will  he  found  in  the  .Tournal  of 
the  American  Leather  ('hemists  Association,  December,  1920,  p. 
078.  The  St'ptemher,  1921,  issue  of  the  same  publication  contains 
an  abstract  of  later  experiments  hy  L.  dahlonski  ami  II.  KinluTk. 

A  most  important  discovery,  and  one  to  which  the  development 
of  the  South  American  industry  owi>s  much,  was  made  hy  two  Italian 
idiemists,  I^'petit  ami  Tagliani.  Quebracho  contains  a  considerable 
(|Uantity  of  ilifficultly  soluble  tannin,  and  when  hot  aqueous  solu¬ 
tions  co<d,  this  is  prH'ipitated,  making  the  li(|uid  turbid.  ‘Hjepetit 
ami  Tagliani,”  according  to  a  paper  hy  Klepstein  referred  to  in 
Harvey’s  hook,  “after  long  experimenting  discovered  that  the  sul- 
phuroas  salts  of  the  alkali  metals  such  as  sodium  sulphite,  bisulphite 
or  hydrosulphite  would  so  perfcMdly  dissidve  the  reds  of  (|uehra(‘ho 
extract  as  to  keep  them  soluble  not  only  in  cold  water  hut  in  the 
acid  licjuor  of  the  tannin  vat.  They  fouml  also  that  tlu>se  salts 
so  acted  on  the  soluble  tannins  of  <)uehracho  extract  jis  to  prevent 
their  priH-ipitation  in  sour  licjuors;  in  short,  they  found  that  bv 
tn*ating  (|uehracho  extract  with  sodium  bisulphite  or  other  sulphites 
under  suitable  comlitions,  all  loss  of  stduhle  tannins  wjis  prevented 
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and  all  'ins»tlul)le  or  (lillicultly  soluhlo  tannins  wore  made  available 
bv  solution.  The  application  of  this  discovery  to  (piehracho  extract 
(‘limiuated  all  its  object  ionahle  |)roperties;  made  its  use  possible 
under  all  tanninj;  coiulitions  and  in  combination  with  the  sour 
liquors  of  all  other  tanninji;  extracts,  thereby  addinj;  fully  25  per 
cent  to  its  value  by  savini];  and  utilizinjj  the  tannins  which  had 
previously  been  precipitated  and  thrown  away.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
ffoing  too  far  to  characterize  this  discovery  as  one  of  the  most 
important  ever  made  affecting  the  leather  industry.” 

This  discovery  led  to  the  takinj;  out  of  two  English  patents  in 
1S9S  by  Lepetit,  Dolffus,  Gansser,  Nos.  S582,  1890,  and  2()()3.  By 
the  first  of  these  patents,  as  noted  by  Procter,  “([uehraeho  and  other 


C'oyrt4>a>  cif  IE  K.  I>rpaKnKnt  of  Acriculturv 

DIVI  DIVI  TKKK  (('AKSALIMMA  ('OlUAKIA) 

This  tree,  wliich  cruws  to  u  of  20  to  :t0  tc*-l,  U  f<Min<l  imil  cxploiti-sl  |irinri|>:tUy  in  the  (’arilihean 

r.HintriiS 


extracts  are  rtMuleretl  soluble  by  heating  in  closed  vt^isels  with 
hisulphitt's,  sulphitt's,  sulphide's,  or  even  caustic  alkalis,  and  many 
‘sttluhle  <iuehracho  extracts’  imule  on  this  principle  are  now  on  the 
market.” 

.Another  method  of  solubilizing,  which  acconling  to  Harvey  is 
more  suitable  fttr  the  treatment  of  extract  ami  has  been  patented 
in  Kngland  and  the  Tnited  State's,  is  by  tre'ating  with  aluminum 
sulphate  and  tlu'n  with  sodium  hisul|)hite'. 

DIVI-lUVl 

Asielc  from  epie'hracho,  anel  mangrove  whie-li  has  he'cn  ele'scrihe'el 
m  the  previous  article,  Latin  .Vmerica  supplie's  the  h'athe'r  inelustrv 
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with  a  numbor  of  less  important  tanninj;  materials.  In  addition,  it 
has  almost  unlimited  reservt‘s  «)f  materials  as  yet  undeveloped. 

Most  promising  as  a  future  source  of  stronji  tannins  for  American 
leather  makers  are  the  pods  of  many  varieties  of  ('irsalpiuia.  In 
Latin  America  three  are  t‘speeially  noteworthy.  They  are  the  well- 
kn«*wn  <livi-divi.  found  and  exploited  in  the  ('aribhean  countries; 


<‘ourti'a>  of  8.  IK‘|Nirtntcni  of  Asrirulturi' 

I.KAF  AND  rODS  DF  TIIK  DIVI-DIVI 
l)ivi-<livi  Ls  i-xiMM-titl  almost  ontirriy  in  thr  form  of  |kk1s 


al^arobilla,  a  product  chiefly  of  ('hile,  but  also  found  in  Colombia: 
and  cascalote,  the  standard  tanning  agent  of  Mexico.  Divi-divi 
{('lesalpinia  coriaria)  is  the  only  one  that  has  assumed  a  place  of 
importance  in  the  tanning  industry  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
Germany  was  formerly  the  chief  importer,  taking  several  thousand 
tons  a  year.  Its  use  in  this  country,  while  varying  from  year  to 
year,  has  in  general  advanced,  (“specially  since  the  war  diverted 
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shipments  from  Germany  ti)  the  I'niteil  States  in  1915.  In  the  10 
years.  1909  191S,  imports  averaged  5,4t)0,(M)0  poumis  annually, 
valued  at  S9S,(K)0.  Imports  in  later  yearn  have  been  as  follows: 


Ygjjj.'  Pounds  Value 

1918  . - . .  22,092,927  $428,421 

1919  _ _ - . . .  28,341,366  669,436 

1920  _ _ _  _  15,  528,  823  371,  747 

1921  _ 6,630,777  77,402 

1922  _ 9,610,819  127,425 


Divi-divi  is  an  item  freiiuently  eneountered  in  the  export  statistics 
of  countrii*s  and  islands  the  shores  of  which  are  washed  hy  Caribbean 
waters,  and  it  is  also  found  in  Mexico  and  northern  Brazil,  but  the 
trade  has  developed  particularly  in  Venezuela  and  Curacao,  the 
Dutch  islands  just  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  The  tannin  is  found 
in  the  seed  pods,  which  grow  on  a  tree  20  to  .40  feet  high.  Tht*se  pods 
contain  40  to  45  per  cent  tannin.  Divi-divi  is  imported  almost 
entirely  in  the  form  of  pods,  which  for  the  most  part  go  direct  to  the 
tanner  to  he  leached  hy  him.  One  firm  makes  a  42°  Baume  extract 
containing  about  25  per  cent  tannin  and  selling  at  5  to  0  cents  per 
pound  whoh‘sale  at  New  York. 

ALUAROBILLA 

In  algarobilla  {Ctesalphtia  hrevifolia)  the  tannin  is  also  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  seed  pods,  which  contain  from  45  to  .54  per  cent.  Sup¬ 
plies  are  abundant  in  Chile  and  a  few  yeai-s  ago  samples  were  sent 
to  the  Cnited  Stattvi  with  the  statement  that  the  pods  could  be 
furnished  to  importers  at  $5  per  HK)  pounds.  (S«‘e  Connnerce  Reports 
for  May  5,  1919.) 

CASCALOTE 

('ascalote  {(’tesalpinia  cacoUico)  is  not  yet  widely  known  to  the 
tanning  world  outside  of  Mexico,  hut  it  has  been  used  in  that  countrj* 
for  hundreds  of  years,  and  great  quantities  of  it  are  consumed  in 
Mexican  tanneries  every  year.  It  has  been  called  the  national 
tanning  material  of  Mexico,  'flie  most  important  point  of  distribu¬ 
tion  is  Toluca,  and  the  State  of  Guerrero  produces  over  500  tons  a 
year.  The  tannin  content  of  cascalote  is  very  high,  running  up  to 
55  per  cent. 

CANAIGRE 

.\n  interesting  source  of  tannin  which  has  received  much  study  in 
the  past  is  the  root  known  as  “canaigre,”  or  botanically,  Rnmex 
hijmenncepalus.  It  grows  wild  in  northern  Mexico  and  southwestern 
United  States  in  semiarid  regions  having  a  temperature  of  20°  C. 
and  higher.  It  is  a  low-growing  plant,  seldom  more  than  4  or  4  feet 
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ANOTIIKK  VAKIKTY  «IK  (’ A  KSA  I.IM.N  I A 
This  Ins-,  r<iiiii>l  in  Kcii.iilor,  is  anolhi-r  snnm'  nf  tannin 

th<‘  lust  (•(‘iitui'v.  Siiiiijtltss  wt‘r(‘  scut  t<»  Waishiiifftoii  and  an  analysis 
was  mad(“  in  1S7S,  and  ftnir  ycai-s  later  trial  shi])in(‘nts  were  made  to 
New  York,  and  to  (lerinany,  Austria,  and  (lr(‘at  Britain.  During 
llu*  next  tleeatle  or  two  serituis  attem])ts  were  made  to  Imiltl  uj)  the 
industry  on  an  extensive  s<'ale.  Much  time  and  money  were  spent 
in  introducing  it  t«i  tin*  trath*  and  liundrt'ds  of  tons  of  tin*  roots  were 
shipjied  t«)  taniu'rs  hotli  in  this  country  and  in  Kuro]H‘.  It  has  met 


high,  and  is  known  locally  ais  wild  rhubarb,  wild  pieplant,  sour 
dock,  etc. 

('anaigre  has  ]>een  known  in  Mexico  as  a  source  of  tanning  material 
since  the  times  of  the  early  desuit  missionaries,  who  sent  samples  of 
it  back  t(*  Europe.  Jt  has  always  had  a  certain  amount  of  local  use 
in  Mexican  tanning,  but  it  was  not  brought  to  the  attention  of 
European  or  I’nited  States  tanning  experts  until  the  latter  part  of 
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with  imicli  favor  on  tho  part  of  tannoivi  and  experts,  and  tho  trade 
would  ])rol>ahly  ahsorl)  all  that  could  he  produced  if  it  could  count 
on  a  lar}?e  and  retjular  supj)ly.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
establishment  of  a  canai"re  industry  is  the  fact  that  there  are  n(*t 
suflicient  supplies  of  wild  canai<;re  to  furnish  a  steady  production  in 
the  amounts  which  the  trade  must  have,  and  farmers  have  not  found 
it  sufficiently  profitable,  in  comparison  with  other  crops,  to  cultivate 
on  a  larjje  scale.  The  agricultural  exja'riment  stations  of  Arizona 
and  ('alifornia  have  carried  on  ex])eriments  in  <?rowin"  canaijjre  to 
determine  its  character,  cost,  ])roductivcness,  tannin  content,  etc., 
under  cultivation,  and  have  published  results  of  their  invc'stijjations. 
(Sec  Bulletins  7  and  1  i  of  the  former  and  the  re])ort  of  the  latter  for 
f894-9.7.)  The  basic  information,  f)oth  technical  and  economic, 
re};ardin};  the  production  of  canaifjre  on  a  larjie  scale  seems  to  have 
heen  worked  out.  and  it  is  easily  ])ossil)le  that  the  investment  of 
capital  in  l)i{;  {'rowin*;  ])rojects  may  yet  definitely  establish  the 
industry. 

nK.SOrUCKS  as  YKT  I'XDKVKI.orKI) 

Tlu‘se  various  tannin-hearinj;  plants  have  all  emerfied  to  a  {jreater 
or  less  extent  into  the  lifjht  of  reco<;nition  and  aj)])reciation  by  the 
world’s  tanners  and  chemists,  lint  occupyinj?  a  twilight  rejiion  or 
still  hidden  away  entirely  in  the  <lark  are  a  multitmle  of  trees  and 
shrubs  the  l)ark,  leaves,  roots,  and  other  ])arts  of  which  would  prove 
invaluafde  aids  to  the  business  of  making  leather.  Many  of  tlu'se 
have  heen  (h*scril)ed  l)y  Dr.  Thomas  11.  N(*rton  in  “Tatinin"  Materials 
of  Ijutin  America,”  ])ul)lished  in  191S  by  the  Department  of  ('ommerce 
as  Special  Agents  Series  lt).7  of  the  Bureau  of  Forei};n  and  Domi'stic 
('oniinerce. 

In  ('bile,  for  exam])le,  there  are  the  ulmo,  yieldinj;  a  tannin  very 
like  that  of  mangrove;  and  the  linjiue,  jireat  forests  of  which  "row 
in  s(mthern  C’hile.  Both  these  have  t»een  exported  to  some  extent 
in  extract  form. 

K\am])lcs  could  he  multi]>lied  almost  indefinitely,  hut  it  is  felt 
that  sufficient  data  have  heen  "iven  in  this  serii*s  (*f  articles  to 
emphasize  the  increasin"  de]>ende!ice  «)f  the  American  leather 
industry  u])on  ini]>orted  vegetable  tannin"  materials  and  to  ]>i)int 
to  the  immense  resources  of  Imtin  America  as  the  most  lo"ical 
solution  to  this  im]>ortant  ])rol>lem. 


THE  LURE  AND  CHARM 
OF  MEXICO  V  /. 


liv  Miuhiko  Patterson 


SOl'TIlli^KN  hospitality  seems  to  be  intensified  the  farther  south 
one  goes.  If  a  mere  group  of  school  teachers  receives  a  royal 
reception  at  every  stop  equal  to  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
famous  progresses,  what  could  possibly  he  fitting  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  or  a  delegation  of  diplomats?  Certainly  it  would  require  a  vivid 
imagination  to  conjure  up  a  reception  more  cordial  than  that  ten¬ 
dered  the  members  of  Mr.  Patison’s  party  of  fifty-seven  teachers 
on  their  tour  of  Mexico. 

The  party  represents  in  its  personnel  about  twenty  states.  Texas 
has  the  largest  delegation,  and  California  is  second.  Mr.  Patison  is  a 
thoroughly  experienced  and  considerate  conductor,  and  he  is  assisted 
by  Profesor  Nykl,  of  Northwestern  University,  wdio  often  acts  as 
spkesman  for  the  group  and  lectures  interestingly  on  special  features 
of  the  trip.  Most  of  the  group  are  high-school  teachers  of  Spanish, 
hut  a  few  are  from  other  departments  and  still  others  are  instructors 
in  colleges  and  junior  colleges.  Although  gathered  from  different 
states  and  perhaps  possessed  of  varying  opinions  on  many  subjects, 
we  are  in  thorough  accord  as  to  the  interest  of  this  trip,  the  charm  of 
the  country,  and  the  cordiality  of  the  people. 

At  Monterrey  this  feeling  of  hospitality  began  to  envelop  us  and 
the  spell  is  still  unbroken.  We  were  not  to  he  jostled  in  street  cars 
nor  packed  in  jitneys,  hut  from  the  station  to  our  hotel  w’e  moved  in  a 
stately,  delicately  romantic  tine  of  cochen.  The  hotel  itself  is  quaint 
beyond  description  w'ith  its  red-tiled  patio  open  to  the  sky,  and  it 
affords  a  balcony  to  each  room.  What  matter  if  the  only  Romeo  we 
haile<l  from  the  balcony  was  a  maiujo  vender — we  have  at  least  once 
in  our  lives  possessed  one  of  the  chief  appurtenances  of  romance. 

We  had  little  time  for  inspection  of  the  hotel  before  w’e  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  a  reception  at  the  Palacio.  From  that  moment,  all  our 
impressions  of  things  charming,  picturesque,  graceful,  seemed  to 
telescope  into  a  general  feeling  of  being  bewitched.  The  successive 
pictures  were  too  fascinating  and  came  too  rapidly  to  he  distinct — 
the  result  w'as  a  composite  effect  rather  than  a  series  of  impressions. 
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If  \vi'  stood  on  a  balcony  tluM’o  unfolded  before  ns  (be  (|naint  pieturt.^ 
of  the  t<wn  itself  tbe  houses  with  their  heavily  barred  windows,  (host 
irresistible  caches,  even  so  prosaic  a  thin<;  as  the  city  reservoir  init 
((ueradin<;  as  a  shrine  on  a  hill  top.  Beyond  the  town  was  the 
fjrandeur  of  the  mountains.  Within  the  Palaeio  was  that  same 
sufifiestion  of  romance,  possibly  captured  and  held  in  the  statelv 
salon.  At  any  rate,  we  were  captivated  by  the  almost  operatic 
setting  and  the  kindly  hospitality  of  the  people.  ■ 

Kvery  moment  of  our  stay  was  filled  with  interest.  'Phe  first 
nijiht  there  was  an  e.xhihition  at  the  school,  postponed  in  our  honor; 
the  next  day,  the  picnic  ami  dance  at  Quinta  ('alderon.  Of  fireatosil 
delight  to  those  aesthetieally  incline*!  was  the  entertainment  at  the" 
Teatro  de  Independencia  by  the  pu|)ils  of  the  kinderfjarten— not 
the  slijihtest  sufifjestion  of  the  novice  in  dance,  settiiif;,  or  costume. 
Kvery  phase  of  the  city's  life  was  thrown  open  to  us,  oflicial,  (>(luri-| 
tional  and  industrial,  and  on  the  last  day  of  our  stay  there  was  the  I 
m*>st  distinctive  social  feature,  the  fjovernor’s  picnic  at  La  Iluastcyi 
The  *lrive  from  M<»nterrey  was  chai-minj;.  At  one  spot  en  route 
we  exchan*;*'*!  our  l*‘ss  pictur*‘s<|ue  conveyjmce  for  an  ox-wajmn 
which  the  driver  accornmodatinfjly  loaned  to  us.  There  may  be 
more  picturi‘s*|ue  spots  on  this  continent  than  this  picnic  place  but 
tlu'v  have  not  yet  h**en  discover*'*!.  One  event  will  always  c*»me  haok 
t*>  us  at  call  with  ph*>t*)firaphic  clearness.  At  a  p*»int  where  it  wii< 
n*‘*'*'ssarv  t*)  f*)r*l  a  little  hr*)*)k.  several  larj;*'  t*»urinj;  cars  were 
stall*'*l,  s*)  that  the  little  str*'am  s*'*‘me*l  fidl  *»f  |)ufrmjj,  helplos.' 
m*)nsters.  Several  charms  came  *lashinf;  up  r*'splen*lent  and 
*l('h*)nair.  Tlu'V  lass*)*'*l  the  *‘ars,  *)ne  at  a  time.  secur*'*l  the  ropes' 
t*>  their  sa*l*lle  p*)mmels,  an*l  with  muichalant  ease  pull*'*!  the  (•a^ 
ash*)r*'. 

At  Saltilhi,  th(*re  was  the  l*)veli('st  *)f  parti*'s  sta*;*'*!  by  the  F*)reigu 
(’luh  *)n  the  very  eveniii"  *)f  *)ur  arrival.  As  we  *'ame  in  *)n  the  train 
at  nifjht  we  were  fas*‘inat*'*l  by  the  terra*‘*'-like  appearan*'*'  *)f  th» 
t*)wn,  in*licat*'*l  by  the  serri*'*l  ranks  *)f  lights  *»n  the  hillsi*les,  an4 
wlu'ti  we  f*>un*l  that  *)ur  *lrive  the  next  nmrnin*;  in*'lu*l*'*l  windinj 
in  ami  *)ut  *)f  this  particular  r*'si*l*'ntial  st'cti*)n  we  were  *'*'stat 
If  I  relaml  is  the  Emerahl  Isle,  Mexi*-*)  is  surely  the  c*)untry  *>f  i)as 
t*)n*'s — such  *'x*|uisite  *lull  r*)se,  *'*)balt,  ami  cream.  There  is  a  vi 
*»f  a  m*)saic  catlu'*lral  *l*)me  fr*)m  a  steep,  narr*)w  strt'et  in  Salti 
that  is  in  itself  w*)rth  the  trip  fr*)m  the  l’nit*'*l  Stat*'s.  \*)  Japan 
{janlen  was  ever  m*)r*'  artfully  *l*'vis*'*l  than  their  l*)vely  park  with 
its  la*;*>*)n  an*!  };ra*'*'fully  arch*'*l  bri*l*;*'s.  Saltill*)’s  spell  was  still 
*)n  us  wlu'n  we  left  at  nifjht. 

We  aw*)ke  t*>  be  charm*'*!  by  San  Luis  P*>t*>sf,  tense  with  the  sup¬ 
pressed  excitt'ment  *)f  electi*>n  *lay.  Our  stay  was  uneventful  but 
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MV'tinj;.  The  huge  dam  about  five  miles  from  the  eity  is  an 
iin'>ive  thing,  but  I  believe  we  found  the  antiiiuity  of  the 
lu'dr.ils  the  most  delightful  feature,  with  the  possible  excepticm 
the  promenade. 

Our  last  stop  before  reaching  Mexico  ('ity  was  at  Queretaro. 

from  its  historic  significance  this  town  is  a  little  gem.  From 
'liiximilian’s  chapel  on  the  hillside  there  is  the  most  exipiisite  view 
airinable.  Blue  sky  and  a  soft  background  of  gray  hills  washed 
light  and  veiled  in  clouds  and  mist;  then  the  town  itself  with  its 
no-l  theatrically  pinky-cream  line  of  low  houses  and  high  church 
Alls  (we  counted  more  than  ten)  outlined  in  rich  green  and 
.  a-hcd  here  and  there  by  a  red  roof  or  blue  wall;  finally  meadows 
ilaclear  little  lake  set  artfully  like  a  mirror  to  reflect  the  stronger 
:  IS  of  color,  and  then  a  foreground  of  brown  earth  with  picturesijue 
iiglmien  patiently  guiding  their  oxen. 

We  felt  that  Mexico  City  could  add  but  little  to  our  mental  picture 
but  we  were  wrong.  It  is  not  alone  the  commanding  beauty 
I  the  Paseo,  nor  the  wine-like  ((uality  of  the  air,  nor  the  individual- 
1  :i  of  our  hotel,  nor  the  cordiality  of  the  people,  not  the  climate, 
r  the  scenery,  nor  the  novelty,  not  even  the  cosmopolitan  zest 
'  any  single  one  of  these  things  that  has  won  us.  Perhaps  it  is 
general  effect — or  the  city’s  complete  con(|uest  of  us  may  be 
vniid  analysis.  We  say  of  it  as  of  Washington:  It  simply  has 
iii'in. 

7G0‘J -24t— Hull,  to - 3 
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PLEA  FOR  A  WORLD 
CONGRESS  AT  PANAMA 

MADE  BY  EAOlJVAR,  THE  GREAT  SOITH  AMERICAN  LIBERATOR 


liy  \V.  W.  Kasor 

Ci)  Washington’s  Farowcll  Addross,  which  ever  remains  a  docu¬ 
ment  of  inspiration  among  the  annals  of  political  science 
in  North  America,  Simon  lioUvar,  among  his  papers  of 
State,  left  a  remarkable  letter  written  in  Jamaica  on  Sep¬ 
tember  6,  ISl"),  which  is  known  as  the  “Jamaica  Letter.”  In  it  he 
pletded  for  cooperation  among  the  Nations  and,  referring  to  the 
neressities  of  the  times,  wrot(‘  ther(*in  thcs<*  memorable  words  favoring 
I  Congress  at  Panama: 

How  beautiful  it  would  Ik‘  if  the  Isthimis  t>f  I’uuaiiiil  .should  come  to  Im;  to  ii.s 
tbit  the  Isthmus  of  (4>rii)th  was  to  the  Greeks!  May  God  grant  that  some 
lilt  we  may  have  the  hapitiness  of  installing  there  an  august  Congress  of  the 
fpTMentatives  of  the  republics,  kingdoms^  and  empi  es,  to  discu.ss  and  study 
iliehigh  interests  of  |)eace  and  war  with  the  nation.s  of  the  other  three  parts 
Ilf  the  world.  This  kind  of  cooperation  may  Im  e.stablished  in  some  happy  iteriod 
(four  regeneration. 

These  were  words  of  lasting  inspiration  from  the  champion  of  South 
■Imerican  Indepetulence,  the  initiator  and  godfather  of  Pan-Aineri- 
'uiism,  and  the  Hannibal  of  a  huiulred  Andean  battles  for  a  continent 
olNew  World  Kepublics.  In  1825  he  issued  a  call  for  a  conference 
to  be  held  at  Panama  in  182(5,  retpiesting  that  delegates  be  conv'ened 
'here  from  all  countries  of  the  Americas.  The  Latin  American 
Republics  responded  unitedly  to  that  call,  and  thus  held  their  first 
international  conference.  Panama  neenled  no  “  boosters  ”  to  secure 
tor  it  this  First  Pan  American  Conference.  The  Fathers  then,  as  we 
'*(  to-day,  weighed  the  elements  of  time  and  transportation  in  their 
I'vkonings  of  travel.  Aside,  too,  from  the  considerations  of  econo- 
Dii«  to  be  conserved  for  each  of  the  delegate's  attending  that  confer¬ 
ee,  the  Isthmian  capital  was  commended  above  all,  not  only  because 
f  its  being  the  logieal  geographical  center  but  because  world  traffic 
mill  travel  across  the  Isthmus  had  already  for  centuries  made  it  the 
cosmopolitan  city  of  the  New  World. 

' btncttU  from  Thr  Pan  Arntrican  Magazinr,  May,  1»24,  Vol.  XXXVII,  No. 2. 
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A  hundred  years  have  rolled  by  since  the  Liberator  pleaded  so 
ardently  for  cooperation  and  confraternity  among  nations.  Who  are 
to-day  the  outstanding  devotees  of  that  noble  cause,  when  all  are 
conscious  of  the  world’s  social  and  political  fluxation,  with  nations  in 
transition  from  the  rural  serenities  of  a  century  ago  into  a  future  per¬ 
plexed  with  problems  for  all  posterity  ?  To  the  South,  with  masterful 
power,  the  brilliant  mind  of  President  Alessandri  has  made  ehupient 
contributions  to  the  cause,  while  from  l^ruguay  the  ex-president,  Dr. 
Baltasar  Brum,  has  written  and  spoken  with  ecpial  fervor  for  its 
advancement.  .  .  . 

By  reason  of  its  geographic  position,  and  because  of  the  modern 
facilities  that  make  it  an  easy  matter  for  one  to  travel  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  from  any  country  of  the  three  Americas,  Panama  bids 
to  become  more  than  ever  the  logical  center  for  inter-American  tour¬ 
ist  gatherings.  It  might  well  become  the  regular  convention  center 
for  all  international  conferences  that  may  from  time  to  time  concern 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  New  World  Kepublics.  .  .  . 

Now,  if  ever,  is  the  auspicious  time  for  the  200,000,000  people  of 
these  21  Republics  to  erect  a  Hall  of  Fame  to  Bolivar.  And  to  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Americjvs  ...  it  is  only  fitting  that  this 
memorial  Hall  t>r  Palace  of  Peace,  should  be  built  on  the  Isthmus, 
i  Between  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  the  North  and  Chile, 
i  .\rgentina,  and  Uruguay  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  the  city  of 
t  Panama  is  to-day  more  easily  accessible  to  them  and  all  inter¬ 
mediate  States  than  was  Delphi  or  Thermop^dae  where  2,000  years 
ago  the  Greeks  held  their  Amphictyonic  Councils  semiannually 
to  debate  matters  of  common  interest  for  the  advancement  of 
Pan-Hellenic  problems. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  statues  in  Paris,  it  is  said,  was  built  by 
the  children  of  France,  with  voluntary  donations  of  10  cents  per  pupil 
from  the  schools  of  that  country*.  Why,  then,  with  the  organized 
machinery'  of  schools  and  colleges  of  the  American  Republics  would 
they  not  as  gladly  participate  in  building  a  Centennial  Peace  Palace 
or  Hall  of  Fame  dedicating  it,  in  the  City  of  Panama,  in  1920,  to 
;  the  Great  South  American  Liberator,  the  father  of  Pan-American 
I  cooperation  and  pleader  for  solidarity*  among  all  nations? 
i  “The  era  of  international  economic  unity  is  at  hand  and  should 
:  be  recognized  in  world  political  organization”;  these  were  the  words 
;  pronounced  by*  one  of  the  speakers  before  4,000  delegates  who  have 
just  held  the  Twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
^  merce  of  the  United  States  at  Cleveland.  That  was  only  another 
way  of  paraphrasing  the  visions  of  Bolivar  a  hundred  years  ago  for 
international  unity,  cooperation,  and  confraternity*.  It  is,  therefore, 
most  encouraging  to  note  that  education,  travel,  and  international 
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I'piirr:  The  Oovernment  Palace.  Ia>wer:  The  .Municipal  liuililinK 
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coininprco,  whon  scienoo  and  art  aro  ovor  dazzlin^  humanity  with 
the  new  wondei’s  of  invention,  liave  tended  rapidly  to  dissipate  raciil 
antipathies  and  to  cultivate  instead  the  spirit  of  friendship  and 
international  concord. 

It  would  indeed  he  an  act  most  hefittin*;  the  time  and  place  if  on 
the  occasion  of  erectiiif?  the  monument  to  Jiolivar,  which,  as  riHJom- 
mi'iided  at  the  Santiago  C«»nference  a  year  ago,  will  he  jmt  up  in 
Ihinama  in  H>2()  t(»  celebrate  the  completed  ('entury  of  I’an-Ainer- 
icanism,  if  the  students  were  assembled  there  in  their  Congress  to 
participate  in  this  tribute  to  the  (Ireat  South  .Vmerican,  to  him  who 
merited  the  uni(|ue  distinction  of  being  a  citizen  of  the  world  a  centun 
ago.  And  as  these  studeiits  of  to-day  must  in  manhood  inlluencethf 
destiny  of  their  States  in  the  coming  concert  of  nations,  it  is  doubly 
impeu-tant  that  steps  now  he  taken  for  this  meeting  of  their  Congress 
at  Panama  City  in  11)20.  Their  program  might  he  made  to  encom¬ 
pass  not  only  subjcK-ts  deeding  with  world  prt»blems,  ('conomics, 
and  international  law,  hut  (piestions  of  art  and  literature,  history 
and  biography,  which  in((‘rpret  the  trend  of  international  fraternity 
and  friendshi|>. 
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Dirwlorof  l.a  Infnrmacion  of  UliioQi-lds,  Niuiragua.  In  thi'i’oluransof  that  iiu|K>rtant  joiirna 
Seflor  Ibarra  consistently  interprets  the  high  ideais  of  Pan  Americanism 


THE  HYDROGRAPHIC 
QUESTION  IN  PERU 


By  Oscar  Victor  Salomon 

CotiKul  (ieneral  of  Ve.rn  in  London 

The  (’ordillpras  {jivo  rise  to  three  distinct  liyilrofjraphic 
systems — the  Pacific,  tlie  Titicaca,  and  the  Amazon. 
And  it  is  inten^sting  to  observe  how  Nature,  in  dispensing 
lier  };ifts,  has  ht‘stowed  little  rivers  upmi  a  little  land  in 
Peru  west  of  the  Andes,  and  mifjhty  ones  upon  a  mifjhty  land  in 
Peru  east  of  tlu^se  mountain  ranges. 

The  hydrographic  (jut'stion,  so  far  as  it  concerns  western  Peru,  is 
one  of  maiiageahle  finamdal  dimensions,  for  the  waters  of  the  46 
little  rivers  on  that  side  will  eventually  all  he  harnessed  hy  irrigation 
schemes  to  meet  the  agricultural  needs  of  the  country.  But  the 
pndilem  in  eastern  Peru  is  different,  for  it  is  one  beyond  the  power 
of  any  one  government  in  the  world  to  solve.  Its  very  proportions 
are  those  of  a  world,  and  must  he  stdved  hy  the  world. 

THE  WESTERN  OR  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 

The  Peruvian  Pampas,  lying  between  the  An(h>s  and  the  Pacific,  is 
only  some  hundreil  miles  wiile.  But  what  it  lacks  in  width  it  makes 
up  for  in  length,  for  it  stretclu‘s,  with  <M*casional  breaks,  from  north 
to  south  for  l,:iO()  nub's,  and  compris(*s  the  Peru  we  know,  wherein  is 
the  seat  of  government,  culture,  commerce,  industry.  Moreover, 
the  nation’s  economic  effort  is  here  adequately  rewarded,  for  the  whole 
n^gion  abounds  in  natural  w'ealth. 

Here  flow  the  little  rivers  above  referred  to,  and  through  as  many 
valleys,  where  Peruvian  agriculture  comes  amply  into  its  own. 
Not  all  tluse  rivers,  however,  reach  the  sea,  for  hy  filtration  some  dis¬ 
appear,  w'hile  others  are  intercepted  for  irrigation  purposes.  These 
litth*  rivers  are  the  very  lifeblood  of  Peru,  for  they  cause  the  pampas 
to  give  of  their  best,  and  thus  to  sustain  the  life  of  the  nation. 

The  Pacific  system  is  suhdivideil  into  the  Puno,  the  Sierra,  the 
Quehrada,  and  the  coast.  The  Puno  streams  flow'  from  an  altitude 
of  r2,(M)()  feet,  pass  through  the  Sierra,  and  then  the  Quehrada  region 
of  deep  cahuns  and  gorges  to  the  coast.  In  the  Sierra  and  the 
t^uehrada  irrigation  is  employed.  In  the  coast  section,  however, 
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then'  are  tracts  of  uneultivateil  land  fifty  miles  wide,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  f'reater  portion  of  the  unreelaimeil  lands  of  wt»stern  Peru  lie. 

Most  of  the  lowlaiijls  of  the  coast  region  are  already  under  irriga¬ 
tion,  although  the  water  is  not  always  suflieient  for  agricultural  needs. 
The  total  area  so  irrigated  is  050, 000  acres,  mostly  lowlands,  while  a 
similar  area  of  uplands  awaits  irrigation. 

But  the  irrigation  schemes  in  these  lowlands  have  been  on  a  (juite 
negligible  and  unsatisfactory  scale.  The  government,  therefore, 
has  been  forced  to  step  in  an«l  take  in  hand  the  urgent  reclamation 
•of  these  rich  virgin  areas,  'Phis  action  was  initiate<l  by  President 
|U'gina,  during  his  fiist  term  as  president  in  lOOS,  and  it  was  one  of 
Ihis  earliest  acts,  on  returning  to  power  in  1010,  to  set  on  foot  those 


irrigation  plans  thus  originated  by  him.  The  Canete  Valley,  or 
Pampas  Imperial,  14H  kilometers  south  of  Lima,  was  selected,  and 
liere  the  combined  government  ami  engineering  effort  has  resulted  in 
a  brilliant  succ(*ss,  an  additional  20, 000  acres  having  been  brought 
under  cultivation.  There  are  nine  tunnels  having  a  total  extent  of 
4.500  meteis,  in  a  distance  of  l.‘l  kilometers  from  the  intake  to  the 
fall,  and  all  lettered  from  A  to  II.  II  is  the  longest  tunnel,  being 
2,425  meters  in  length,  and  pierced  by  two  inclined  shafts. 


THE  TITICACA  8Y8TE.M 


The  knots  of  two  Cordilleras — the  eastern  and  the  western — give 
rise  to  that  important  svstem  of  mountain  rivei-s  which  flow  int«» 
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Lake  Titicaca.  TIunc  streams  are  important,  not  only  because 
they  form  the  jireat  lak(‘,  which  lies  12,4.54  feet  above  sea  level,  has 
an  ar(*a  of  S,()S()  s<|uan‘  kilometei’s,  and  an  averajje  depth  of  ;10  to  40 
meters,  hut  also  because  tlu^v  flow  thnmjih  a  mountain  terrain  which 
was  the  cradle  of  the  ancient  Inca  race,  and  is  to-day  one  of  tlie  most 
populous  siH'tions  of  Peru’s  immense  territory. 


TIIK  AMAZON  SY.STKM 


TIIK  TITICACA  SY.STKM 

Niitivi-  Ixiii's  of  rwxls  on  :i  river  near  its  jiinetion  with  I.ake  Titicaca 

ht'stowed  by  Nature  is  so  immenst',  ami  the  streams  so  mifjhty,  hut 
that  the  inert*  list  of  their  namt's  would  fill  whole  pajjts  of  print,  while 
many  of  them  are  unknown  to  ‘'(*o<;ra pliers. 

Accortlin*;  to  modt*  of  formation,  these  streams  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Peruvian  Antle.s  are  divided  into  three  classes  those  rising 
in  the  (’ordilleras,  those  formed  from  the  confluence  of  two  full- 
flowiiif^  rivers,  like  the  Amazon  itself,  and  those  which  come  into 
hein};  far  from  the  AntU‘s  in  the  Amazonian  plain,  such  as  the  Acre, 
I’urus,  Yurua  and  Yacari. 

When  one  mentions  the  Amazon,  the  Iluallapi,  the  Madre  de 
Dios,  the  lYayali,  one  {jives  the  names  of  {jiants  whose  hydrofjraphic 
ener{jy  is  eternally  wastiiifj.  It  is  indeed  surprisin';  that  science 
should  have  concentrated  so  lonj;  upon  the  Poh>s  and  Darki^t  Africa, 
to  the  exclasion  of  that  darkest  and  wealthiest  land  of  all.  Nature’s 
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(rrcat(>s(  ('iiifima,  the  exploration  of  whose  depths  wouhl  satisfy  the 
^eati*st  eravinj;  of  the  scientist  for  new  worlds  of  knowle<l"e. 

THE  AMAZON 

At  south  latitude,  and  73.27.80  lon<;itude  west  of  Cireenwich 
and  lir>  meters  above  sea  level,  the  ineetiii};  takes  place  of  two  {jreat 
rivers — the  Ucayali  joins  the  Marahon  to  form  the  mighty  Amazon, 
which  is  here  four  kilometers  wide  (1  kilometer  =  0.621  mile),  with  a 
depth  of  30  meters,  increasing  in  places  to  2,50  meters.  It  flows 
4,400  kilometers  to  the  Atlantic,  of  which  3,720  kilometei’s  are  in 


PbotiiKrftph  !>>’  W  .  V.  Alfortl 
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Hrazilian  territory.  (Jieat  adluents  join  it  on  its  long  journe}' 
eastward,  such  as  the  Napo  and  the  A'avari,  while  in  Brazilian 
territory  large  riveiv;  formed  in  Peru  also  join  it,  such  as  the  Yapura, 
Putumayo,  Yurua,  Purus,  and  Madeira. 

More  than  20,000  cubic  meters  of  water  per  second  pass  along  the 
hed  of  the  Amazon  on  the  Peruvian  frontier,  to  which  must  he  added 
1.200  cubic  meters  of  the  Yavari,  2,000  of  the  Putumayo,  .5,000  of  the 
lurua,  the  greater  portion  of  the  4,000  of  the  Purus,  2, .500  of 
the  Yuuar,  and  16,000  which  the  Madeira  givt>s  every  second  to 
the  Queen  of  Kiveivi.  Thus  of  the  120,000  cubic  meters  of  water 
passing  d«»wn  the  Amazon  every  second,  a  great  proportion  comes 
from  Peru,  and  Hows  forever  wasting. 


A  FUTURE  1 
CAN  COTTON 
COUNTRY  , 


A  KGKNTIXA,  oik*  of  the  most  profjrossivo  Latin  Amorican 
j  ^  Republics,  lias  long  been  known  as  a  eountrv  of  immense 
I  %  herds  of  fine  cattle  and  great  flocks  of  sheep.  likewise, 
for  more  than  a  generation  it  has  been  one  of  the  world’s 
larg(‘st  e.xporters  of  wheat,  corn,  and  linseed.  To-day  the  Kepuhlie 
is  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  cotton  producing  country  that  must 
sooner  or  later  he  reckoned  with  in  the  consuming  markets  of  Kurope. 

That  this  possibility  has  become  a  probability  is  shown  by  the 
determined  manner  in  which  the  National  and  Provincial  Clovem- 
ments,  lu'wspapers  and  magazines,  rural  societies,  business  men. 
and  farmers  are  pushing  this  crop  ahead.  A  magnificent  opportunity 
for  development  along  this  line  is  at  hand,  since  all  the  Northern 
part  of  the  Republic,  incliuling  the  Provinct*s  of  ('orrienti's,  Santiago 
del  Kstero,  La  Rioja.  Catamarca,  parts  of  the  Provinc(*s  of  Entre 
Rios,  Santa  Fe,  Salta,  and  Tucuman,  »us  also  the  Territori(‘s  of  the 
('haco,  Formosa,  and  Misiones,  are  as  suitable  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  crop  as  the  cotton  growing  lands  of  the  South  in  the  Uniteil 
State's.  With  this  vast  re'gion  must  he  ineliuled  parts  of  Southeastern 
Bolivia  and  Southern  Paraguay',  which  taken  together  make  up  a 
potential  cotton  hAt  pnr  excellence.  Throughout  this  vast  territory 
soil  conditions  are  generally  favorable,  and  due  to  its  virgin  fertility 
no  fertilizers  will  he  r<*<|uire<l  for  many  years  to  come.  The  majority 
of  this  belt  is  made  up  of  well-watered  rolling  plains,  wooded  in  parts, 
but  mostly'  open  prairit's.  While  it  is  true  that  some  of  these  lands 
have  been  settled  for  many  generations,  yet  they  mav  all  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  virgin,  for  up  to  the  pn'sent  they  have  been  largely'  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  grazing  industry'.  On  them  the  pioneer  has  few  difliculties 
to  encounter,  since  little  clearing  is  re<juired  and  at  the  same  time 
the  soil  is  free  from  stom*s,  all  of  which  means  that  modern  p(»wer 
machinery  can  he  used  (»n  a  large  scale  right  from  the  start. 

(ienerally  speaking  the  entire  belt  has  a  healthy  climate,  with  the 
exception  of  some  swampy'  lands  where  fevers  are  often  encountere<l. 
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However,  it  may  be  said  that  tliere  is  no  part  of  it  that  is  not  suitable 
for  settlement  by  white  persons  if  proper  sanitation  methods  are 
observed.  In  most  sections  the  rainfall  is  abundant  and  timely. 
Where,  however,  rainfall  is  insuHicient,  irrigation  from  numerous 
rivers  and  streams  is  a  possibility;  but  the  expense  of  irrigation  works 
will  hardly  he  justified  until  the  good  lands  where  rainfall  is  plentiful 
have  been  taken  up.  Millions  of  acres  of  lands  highly  suitable  to 
cotton  cultivation  can  still  be  bought  at  from  50  cents  to  $5  gold  per 
acre. 

At  present  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  carrying  out  an  aggres¬ 
sive  campaign  of  propaganda  intended  to  increase  rapidly  tin* 
acreage  sown  to  cotton,  for  the  National  Government  is  convince<l 
that  this  crop  can  do  more  toward  fostering  progress  throughout 
Xorthern  Argentina  than  any  other.  The  department  is  distributing 
free  to  farmers  seeds  that  have  been  carefully  selected.  The  branclu's 
of  the  Bank  of  the  Nation  locateil  in  all  towns  of  importance  through¬ 
out  all  northern  Provinces  and  Territories  have  been  authorized  by 
an  act  of  (\)ngri‘ss  to  extend  loans  to  farmers  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  grow  cotton  on  a  large  seale.  Kxperts  from  the  department  are 
busily  engaged  in  visiting  farmers,  particularly  in  those  sections  where 
some  cotton  is  already  grown,  where  they  are  endeavoring  to  teach 
more  modern  methods  of  cultivation  to  those  growing  cotton  and  to 
induce  farmers  who  have  not  yet  planted  thiscrop  to  doso.  Thousamls 
of  pamphlets  dealing  with  cotton  growing  are  being  broadcasteil 
widely.  The  new'spapers  and  magazines  of  Buenos  Aires  and  of  the 
entire  ctmntry  are  ably  seconding  tbe  efforts  of  tbe  department. 
Kxperimental  stations  are  being  i*stablished.  Kxtensions  in  railways 
in  the  cotton  belt  have  been  planned  and  in  many  instanci*s  tlu'se 
plans  are  under  execution.  The  improvement  of  navigation  on  rivers 
flowing  through  the  heart  of  the  belt  is  being  undertaken.  Annual 
cotton  shows  have  been  organized,  where  medals  and  cash  priz(*s  are 
delivered  to  su<*c»*ssful  growers.  The  Department  of  Immigration  is 
putting  forth  a  special  effort  to  send  large  numbers  of  immigrants 
now  arriving  in  the  River  Plate  on  a  big  scale  to  those  sections  where 
cotton  can  be  grow'n,  it  being  realized  that  cotton  is  a  crop  m>t 
ro<|uiring  costly  investments  in  machinery  and  is  also  one  in  which 
entire  famiru*s,  men,  women,  ami  children,  can  be  employed.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  immigrant  familii*s 
will  bw«  »im*  owners  of  small  farms  which  they  will  work  intensively 
rather  than  become  renters  and  attempt  to  follow  the  expensive 
system  of  farming  that  prevails  in  the  grain-growing  regions. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  realizes  that  no  time  could  be  more 
opportune  than  the  present  for  Argentina  to  become  a  great  cotton 
country. 
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The  hijjh  prices  now  prevailing  in  the  cotton  market  and  the  5 
probability  that  these  prices  will  continue  for  some  years  to  come 
owing  to  increasing  demand  for  the  product  and  the  shortage  of  c 

production  in  the  I'nited  States  should  act  as  a  great  stimulant  on  ti 

the  Argentine  farmer.  The  department  in  its  pamphlets  distributed  t' 

among  farmers  points  out  the  difficulties  faced  by  American  growers 
due  to  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  and  claims  that  the  high  cost  of  fl 
cotton  lands  in  the  Ignited  States  taken  together  with  the  high  wage 
scale  now  prevailing  and  the  exodus  of  negro  labor  from  Southern  r 

plantations  seem  to  indicate  that  the  American  production  of  cotton  1 

will  not  be  materially  increased  and  that  were  this  the  case  Argentina 
can  produce  cotton  cheaper  than  the  I'nited  States  due  to  the  absence 
of  the  boll  weevil,  the  cheapness  of  fertile  lands  and  to  the  lower  '> 
wage  scale  prevailing  in  the  Republic.  v 

A  careful  observer  must,  however,  recognize  that  there  are  a 
number  of  factors  militating  against  the  rapid  development  of  the  i 

cotton  industry  in  Argentina.  The  difficulties  encountered  in  organ-  1 

izing  a  new  industry  on  a  large  scale  where  many  phases  of  develop-  i 

ment  must  go  hand  in  hand,  retpiire  much  effort  before  they  are  f 

overcome.  Moreover,  the  inertia  to  a  change  such  as  would  be  i 
represented  by  shifting  over  from  ohl  established  methods  of  *  * 
exploitation  of  the  soil  in  grazing  and  rudimentary  farming  to  new  ^ 

methods  is  very  great  in  tlie  rural  population  of  Argentina.  Like-  i 

wise  cotton  is  an  unknown  crop  to  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  • 

potential  belt.  However,  it  is  an  indigenous  plant  in  Argentina  ^  • 
where  it  was  found  growing  wihl  in  great  abundance  by  the  earliest  ‘ 

Spanish  settlers.  In  colonial  times  it  was  cultivated  on  a  large  ' 

.scale  in  the  .Jesuit  Missions  and  cotton  cloths  were  manufactured  * 
particularly  in  Northern  .Vrgentina  and  Paraguay  long  before  woolen  ’ 

go<Mls  were  produced  in  lh<*se  parts.  Another  serious  drawback  is  * 

the  scarcity  of  lab()r  throughout  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  countrj’  * 

and  what  labor  there  is,  though  cheap,  is  shiftless.  The  high  cost  ^ 

of  transportation  is  another  handicap  that  must  be  overcome  ' 

Fortunately  a  large  portion  of  the  potential  cotton  belt  is  served  by  * 

a  magnificent  river  system  capable  of  being  used  to  great  advantage.  ' 

.Vnother  unsatisfactory  conilition  is  represented  by  the  great  extent  ' 
to  which  small  farmers  are  renters,  vast  tracks  of  fertile  lands  being  ' 

in  the  hands  of  one  single  capitalist  or  group  of  capitalists.  As  an  ‘ 

instance  of  this  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  one  concern  holds  about 
10, (KM)  square  leagues  of  lands  in  the  belt. 

Since  1917  the  area  sown  to  cotton  has  increased  fnun  about  ’ 

7, .")()()  to  18.1,000  acres  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  200,000  was  ' 

planted  during  the  present  season,  which  began  in  late  September  j 
and  e.xtended  to  the  middle  of  November.  Domestic  industry  alone  | 
can,  under  present  conditions,  absorb  the  production  from  about  j 
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.)()0,(HH)  acres,  whicli  area  will  he  reached  within  a  few  years.  Due 
to  the  ahundance  of  cheap  lands  the  tendency  is  for  farmers  t«) 
cultivate  too  larjje  an  area.  An  effort,  however,  is  heinj;  made  hy 
the  Department  of  A"iiculture  to  induce  farmers  to  limit  themselves 
to  smaller  areas  and  to  cultivate  these  with  care.  l"p  to  the  present 
only  22  "ins  have  been  erected.  Most  of  these  have  from  2  to  4 
pnstands  and  are  etpiipped  with  modern  American  machinery. 
Some  ei"ht  cotton-seed  oil  mills  are  in  operation  hut  no  larjje  central 
refinery  has  as  yet  been  put  up.  Nor  has  a  hifjh-powered  compress 
been  installed. 

The  American  cotton  standards  have  recently  been  adopted  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  eventually  the  "radiu"  of  cotton  in  Argentina 
will  be  organized  in  accordance  with  the  methods  followed  in  the 
world  cotton  markets.  So  far  there  are  practically  no  e.xperienced 
cotton  graders  in  the  country;  nearly  all  sales  to  domestic  mills  are 
made  by  rule  of  thumb,  while  e.xport  shipments  are  consigned  to 
European  cotton  firms  whose  grading  is  accepted  by  the  sellers.  A 
movement  is  on  foot  to  organize  a  small  cotton  exchange  hut  so  far 
nothing  definite  has  been  done. 

.Vlthough  it  is  only  during  recent  years  that  cotton  has  been 
receiving  serious  eonsideration  in  Argentina,  nevertheless,  it  has  long 
been  realized  ])y  Argentine  statesmen  that  this  crop  would  some  day 
mean  much  t»)  the  prosperity  of  the  Hepuhlie.  During  the  American 
Civil  War  (leneral  Bartcdome  Mitre,  perhaps  the  greatest  statesman 
■Vigentina  has  ever  produced,  in  his  inaugural  address  before  (\m- 
«[ress  in  1S()3  said:  ‘‘  The  Executive  has  reason  to  believe  that  cotton 
will  become  one  of  the  principal  res(*urces  of  this  country.”  At 
that  time,  due  to  the  cotton  shortage  in  Europe,  some  desultory 
attempts  were  made  by  the  Argentine  Government  to  encourage 
tbe  eidtivation  of  cotton.  Dr.  Guillermo  Hawson,  son  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  physieian,  who  came  to  Argentina  in  ISlti,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  President  Mitre,  sent  out  circulars  to  governors  of 
northern  Provinces  and  Territories  urging  them  to  make  decided 
efforts  to  induce  the  people  to  grow  cotton.  However,  when  the 
Civil  War  was  over  and  the  South  was  again  able  to  su])ply  Europe* 
with  cheap  eotton  the  jiroject  was  lost  siglit  of  owing  to  the  war 
which  broke  out  between  Argentina  and  l*araguay,  as  also  to  a  series 
of  civil  wars  in  the  Argentine  Republic  itself. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Buenos  Aires,  Lortl  St.  David,  Ghairman  of  the 
Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific  Railway,  in  an  interview  given  to  the  press 
said:  ‘‘Within  a  few  years  cotton  will  become  the  principal  source  of 
wealth  of  all  Northern  Argentina.  British  spinneis  are  prepared 
to  take  all  cotton  that  is  offered  them  from  Argentina  in  preference  to 
American  cotton,  due  to  the  fact  that  whereas  dollars  in  terms  of 
7609  -itt— Hall.  10 - 1 
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pound  storling  an*  above  par,  the  peso  in  tlie  same  relation  is  below 
par.  In  a  short  decade  Arfjentina  can  supplant  the  United  States  in 
the  British  cotton  market.”  No  doubt  Lord  St.  David  was  led 
astray  by  his  optimism,  but  ^ranted  that  Arjjentina  does  not  within 
the  next  decade  become  the  bioj^est  factor  in  the  British  cotton  market 
yet  there  is  still  room  for  a  lar"e  domestic  production  t<»  supply  the 
home  market. 

Mr.  duan  B.  Teran,  founder  of  the  University  of  Tucuinan,  savs 
tliat  in  his  o]>inion  cotton  will  eventually  become  tlu*  ])rincipal  crop 
in  the  Province  of  Tucuinan  which  has  for  more  than  a  century  been 
dedicated  almost  exclusively  to  the  jiroduction  of  su"ar  cane. 

As  an  example  of  the  interest  Arjjentines  now  take  in  cotton  inayW 
mentioned  the  invention  of  Sr.  Primitivo  Gambo  of  a  seeder-culti¬ 
vator  mounted  on  a  Fordson  tractor  capable  of  planting  or  cultivating 
four  rows  of  cotton  at  the  same  time.  Tliis  machine  has  given 
excellent  results  on  one  of  the  Chaco  plantations. 

Argentina,  so  long  a  farming  and  grazing  country,  is  gradually 
emerging  as  a  semi-industrialized  one.  The  policy  of  fostering 
home  industry  through  protective  tariffs  is  firmlv  held  bv  the  present 
administration.  In  order  to  aid  home  industry  the  Government  is 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  increase  petroleum  production  and  to 
develop  its  resources  in  water  jiower.  At  jiresent  the  country 
imports  approximately  S0,()()(),()0()  pesos  worth  of  cotton  yams  and 
cotton  goods  per  annum.  The  market  for  such  goods,  though  large, 
is  still  growing.  Since  ISbO  the  population  of  the  country  has 
doubled  every  20  years  and  <lue  to  the  rising  tide  of  immigration  it  is 
to  be  supposed  that  this  rate  of  growth  will  continue. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  the  textile 
industry  wdll  keej)  pace  with  the  growing  market.  Such  develop¬ 
ment  will  no  doubt  eventually  bring  about  a  readjustment  in  certain 
lines  of  American  exports  to  Argentina.  For  instance,  the  loss  in 
sales  of  cottonsec'd  oil  will  be  recompensed  b\'  the  sale  of  farm 
machinery  adopted  to  cotton  cultivation,  gins,  compresses,  and  oil 
mills;  w'hile  the  loss  in  sales  of  American  cotton  yarns  and  textiles  to 
Argentina  will  in  part  be  made  up  by  the  sale  of  spinning,  weaving, 
and  knitting  machinery. 
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CHU.E  CONFIRMS  FRIEND¬ 
SHIP  WITH  THE  UNITED 
ctAT'F^  "  . 

A  3h^%J  a  aa  a  aa 


IT  IS  a  far  cry  from  that  early  Fourth  of  .Inly  celebration  with 
which  in  the  year  1X12  ('bile  honored  the  United  States,  its 
elder  sister  on  the  road  to  Uontinental  Freedom,  and  the  recent 
notable  observance  in  the  ('hilean  ('apital  of  Uncle  Sam’s 
latest  birthday 

The  year  1X12  can  hardly  he  counted  a  |)ropitious  one  for  either 
country,  ('bile,  which  had  enjoye<l  her  hardly-won  independence 
barely  two  years,  was,  with  a  depleted  treasury,  still  in  the  thick  of 
war  conditions,  while  the  United  States,  which  had  fjained  its  freedom 
only  a  few  decade's  in  advance',  was  fiiciuft  a  new  and  unpopular  war. 
The  Madison  Administration  nevertheless  found  it  possible  to  still 
further  emphasize  American  sympathy  with  the  younjj  southern 
Republic  hv  sendint;  ('olonel  Poinsett,  the  first  ('onsul  ever  accredited 
to  Chile  and,  indeed,  the  first  pei-son  of  a  diplomatic  character 
accredited  by  any  jjovernment  to  a  South  American  nation.  And  it 
happened  that  (\)lonel  Poinsett,  like  every  other  American  diplomat 
who  has  succeeded  him,  including  Mr.  (’oilier,  found  that  to  become 
ac(|uainted  with  ('hileans  was  to  like  them.  And  it  is  this  golden 
thread  of  mutual  esteem  and  sympathetic  regard  which  hinds  that 
long-gone-hy  manifestation  of  international  good  will  with  the 
gracious  observance  of  the  presc'iit  year. 

Tlie  American  Ambassador,  Mr.  William  Miller  Uollier,  is  to  he 
congratulated  on  having  introduced  a  new  and  very  ‘‘simpatica” 
note  in  the  Kmhassy’s  observance  of  the  great  American  national 
festival,  namely  the  children  of  American  residents  in  the  Uhilean 
Capital.  In  addition  to  the  brilliant  hall  given  by  the  American 
colony  in  the  Uluh  Ilipico  the  evening  of  duly  3  and  the  eustomary 
ceremonious  reception  in  the  Embassy  on  the  Fourth,  the  Ambassador 
had  the  happy  idea  of  giving  the  children  a  special  “party”  of  their 
very  own,  in  which  for  the  space  of  two  whole  hours  they  literally 
"wni'd  the  Embassy. 

In  the  ahsenee  of  Mrs.  (’oilier,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Thaw,  junior,  wife 
of  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Embassy,  acted  as  hostt'ss,  hut  it  is  the 
•Vmhassad(tr,  himself,  and  the  talk  he  gave  them  which  will  he  the 
high  points  in  the'  children’s  n'lnemhranci'  «»f  that  hap|)y  and  notable 
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dav.  The  IU’lletin  can  not  refrain  from  (|Uoting  the  following 
brief  extract  from  the  talk  in  (|uestion,  which  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
felicitous  diplomatic  speeches  on  record: 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  children  of  the  American  colony  in  the  Embassy 
to-dav.  This  house  belongs  to  your  Government.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  part  of  the 
I’nited  States.  I  wish  you  all  to  feel  at  home  here.  The  Government  sends  me 
to  Chile  as  its  repre.sentative,  to  carry  on  its  business  with  the  Government  of 
Chile,  to  observe  what  is  going  on  here  and  to  tell  the  Government  in  Washington 
about  it,  so  that  it  may  become  acquainted  with  Chile.  It  sends  me  here  to 
explain  to  the  Chileans  the  good  feelings  of  the  jxeople  of  the  I’nitiHl  States  for 
Chile,  and  the  desire  of  our  people  that  the  Chilean  people  may  prosper,  and  the 
lielief  we  have  that  as  Chile  becomes  more  prosperous  and  im)re  hapjxy  and  as  we 
have  more  social  relations  and  business  dealings  with  its  people,  both  they  and  we 
will  increase  in  prosperity  and  in  happine.ss. 

But  I  am  not  the  only  representative  of  the  United  States  in  Chile.  To  a 
certain  extent  every  .American  who  is  here  represents  his  country,  and  I  think 
that  is  particularly  true  of  the  children.  The  ideas  which  the  Chileans  will  form 
of  the  people  of  the  Ignited  States  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  impressions 
niade  upon  them  by  the  conduct  of  the  children  of  the  .\merican  colony.  If  the 
American  children  are  respectful  to  their  parents  and  to  their  teachers,  the 
Chileans  will  lielieve  that  the  American  people  are  law-abiding.  If  the  children 
are  harmonious  and  avoid  quarrels  with  each  other,  the  Chileans  will  Irecome  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  .Americans  are  a  peace-loving  peojile.  If  the  children  are  healthy 
and  happy,  the  Chileans  will  believe  that  American  Government  is  a  success, 
Ijeeause,  as  a  great  .American,  .Abraham  Lincoln,  has  truly  said,  the  purpose  of  a 
government  of  the  people  and  by  the  people  such  as  is  ours,  is  to  promote  the 
interests  aud  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Do  not  ever  forget  that  you  help  to  represent  the  United  States.  Be  loyal 
to  your  country,  and  cultivate  good  relations  with  the  ('hilean  Ivoys  and  girls. 
Make  them  friends  of  the  Ixoys  and  girls  of  the  United  States,  so  that  they  will 
grow  up  to  l)e  friends  of  its  government  and  its  jM'ople.  Be  proud  of  your 
country.  Study  its  history.  Follow  the  example  of  its  great  men.  Be  honest 
and  firm  like  Washington,  bold  and  re.solute  like  Jack.son,  patient,  charitable, 
and  full  of  faith  and  fortitude  like  Lincoln,  clean  in  thought,  speech,  and  life 
like  Roosevelt,  and,  like  him,  ever  ready  to  do  your  part  promptly,  vigorously, 
and  unselfishly,  to  fight  whatever  is  wrong,  and  to  do  whatever  is  right.  Yes, 
lie  proud  of  your  country.  Learn  its  songs;  sing  its  praises;  never  be  ashamed 
to  tell  its  glories.  But  do  not  boast;  treat  other  nations  with  respect.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  mere  size  does  not  make  a  country  great.  A  great  nation  is  one  that 
produces  great  men  and  women  by  giving  every  man  and  every  woman,  every 
hoy  and  every  girl,  a  chance  to  develop  fully  all  their  talents  and  imwers,  and  to 
liccome  happy  and  respected  by  fulfilling  the  duties  that  fall  upon  them.  You 
Wong  to  a  very  great  nation,  becau.sc  men  and  women  have  toiled  hard  to  make 
it  great;  they  have  lived  and  died  for  it.  The  duty  of  the  children  of  a  great 
nation  is  to  try  to  make  it  even  greater  and  better. 

A  very  interestiiif;  and  gracious  note  in  the  formal  reception  which 
followed  that  of  the  children,  and  which  w'as  honored  by  the  pr(*sence 
<'f  President  and  Madame  Ah'ssandri,  was  the  singing  by  a  picked 
fhoir  of  American  residents  of  that  well-nigh  forgotten  ‘‘  Patriotic 
Hymn”  by  Camilo  Henrl<|uez  which,  to  the  tune  of  ‘‘The  Star 
spangled  llanner,”  was  sung  in  Colonel  Poinsett’s  reception  in  LSI ‘2. 
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The  friendly,  not  to  say  eulofiistie,  tone  of  the  C’hilean  press  in 
eoinmentinf;  upon  this  celebration  and  the  amount  of  space  devoted  [ 
therett),  tofjetlter  with  the  widespread  observance  of  the  Fourth  1 
not  only  in  the  capital  hut  throufjhout  the  country  even  to  the 
extent  of  closing  the  schools  for  the  day  must  he  rather  disoon-  I 
eertin«j  to  those  misopiideel  individuals  who  with  tongue  and  pen  are  * 
lahorinfi  to  convince  a  reluctant  world  of  the  supposedly  imperialistic  I 
policy  of  the  United  State's  in  Latin  America  as  a  whole.  And  it  should  | 
l)e  remembered  in  this  connection  that  Chile  is  typical  of  the  entire  | 
Latin  American  family  of  nations,  not  one  of  which  failed  to  honor  I 
America’s  Independence  Day  in  more  or  less  similar  friendly  fashion.  | 

The  following  brief  summary  of  hut  a  small  part  of  the  press  ! 
comment  demonstrates  in  unmistakable  fashion  the  extremely  i 
cordial  sentiments  entertained  by  tlu*  Chilean  people  toward  the  ' 
United  States  and  its  present  ‘government; 

EL  DIAKK)  ILUSTRAIK) 

After  referrinfi  to  the  day  Ixdnf;  the  one  hundred  forty-eighth 
anniversary  of  American  Indetrendence,  this  esteemed  and  influential  j 
conservative  daily  dcndared  that  then*  was  a  time  when  the  govem- 
ing  force's  of  the  United  State's,  infliie'nce'el  by  the*  tre*me*nele>us  peewer 
which  the  e'eeuntry  hael  eebtaine'el,  manife*ste*el  ee*rtain  impe'rialistic 
tenele*ncie*s  which  alarme'el  the*  Kepublie-s  e)f  Semth  Amerie-a.  The 
Memreee  Deee-trine  be'e-ame*  pe'rve*rte*el  and  .Semth  Amerie-a  fe*lt  “the 
peril  eif  the  Neerth.” 

Hut  this  laste'el  but  a  sheert  time*,  (leaeel  se*nse*  anel  a  ch'ar  enempn*- 
hensieeii  of  permanent  mutual  intere'sts  maele*  itse'lf  felt  in  the  White 
Ilemse  anel  in  ('eengre'ss,  anel  a  new  peeliew  Imse'el  upeui  the  prine-ipleof 
absedute*  e*e|uality  anel  sine*e*re  re*s])e'e't  feer  the  rights  e)f  eether  peneple. 
replace'el  the*  e»lel  inte'rnatieenal  |)e»lie-y,  anel  natieens  whiedt  hael  bee^i  ^ 
alienate'el  were*  ne»w  we»n  bae-k.  ('emtitrie's  whiedi  had  hitherto 
be*e*n  appre'he'nsive*  ne»  lemger  e|ue*stieme‘el  the  sine*erity  e>f  the  inte'Htioib 
e»f  the*  Unite'el  .State's  e»r  the*  heuu'st  ediaracter  e»f  its  acts.  A  kindly 
fe*e*ling  is  netw  litike'el  with  the  givat  aelmiratieen  whiedi  is  fedt  toward 
the*  Unite'el  .State's,  anel  teiwarel  its  elistinguishe*el  state'smeii. 

The'  Unite'el  .State's  has  ne»w  a  just  feireign  peilie-y,  anel  it  has  re'cently 
eh'memstrate'el  its  ineiral  instiimt  by  the  vigeirems  manner  in  which  it; 
has  inve*stigate'el  its  pe'troleiim  se-anelal  anel  its  eh'terminatiem  to 
punisli  any  whei  may  be*  femnel  guilty. 

There  is  eve'ry  re'asem  tei  be'lieve*  that  the  gre*at  Kepuhlic  will 
ineledinitedy  heilel  the  rank  whie*h  it  now  e>e*e*upie*s  amemg  the  greti 
natieins  of  the  weirlel,  be'e*ause*  of  its  e'lteuinems  rie*he*s,  its  gre'at  peip#" 
latiem,  the  seilielity  e»f  its  institutiems,  anel  the*  wisdeim  eif  the»f 
whet  geivern  it.  It  lias  eve'rvthing  in  its  faveir;  a  eleme)e*rae*y  e*elue‘atcd 
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as  is  iu»  other,  a  national  characttM-  profoundly  and  sincertdy  (’hris 
tian  which  every  year  rendei-s  public  tribute  of  jjratitude  to  Divine 
Providence,  a  people  with  a  passion  for  work,  which  it  exercises  fully 
in  the  material  development  of  the  country,  and  finally  a  national 
conscience  which  passionately  loves  liberty,  which  admits  no  tyran¬ 
nies.  either  ojien  or  concealed,  and  which  preserves  sacred  and 
inviolable  the  exercise  of  its  rijihts.  Here  indeed  is  a  great  country, 
the  example  of  tlie  world  and  the  pride  of  the  continent,  in  whose 
hands  have  been  jilaced  the  destinies  of  t'hile  and  Peru,  the  highest, 
the  most  resjiected  of  all  arbitrators. 

We  send  to-day  our  cordial  salutation  to  the  Ambassador,  Mr. 
Collier,  who,  in  the  distinction  of  his  personality,  in  the  cordiality 
with  which  he  receives,  in  the  constant  affection  which  he  demon- 
stratw  for  our  country,  is  a  true  reflection  of  the  many  virtues  and 
noble  (jualities  which  constitute  the  moral  greatness  of  the  United 
Statis  of  America. 

EL  .merit  rio 

This  great  liberal  news])aper,  wbich  publislu's  editions  in  Santiago, 
Valparaiso,  and  Antofagasta,  said  editorially  that  the  Fourth  of  July 
had  special  significance  for  all  the  S])anish-American  Kepublics, 
since  the  independence  of  the  United  Statics  was  one  of  the  most 
dirwt  causes  of  the  movement  which  led  to  the  freedom  of  Spanish 
.Vmerica. 

The  United  .States  took  the  fiist  ste|).  It  furnished  admirable 
examples  of  p«diti<-al  morality  and  social  organization.  It  gave,  as 
it  still  does,  h‘ssons  which  we  of  .South  America  will  never  forget. 
It  has  just  right  t<»  the  high  place  which  it  hohls  to-day  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  debt  of  the  .South  American  countries  to 
theUnited  States  increases  as  the  years  roll  by.  Its  great  c«>mmerce, 
its  industries  of  such  wide  scope,  ail  that  current  of  prosperous 
life  which  the  men  of  the  North  directed  toward  our  country, 
brings  with  it  the  spirit  »>f  renovation  which  will  make  us  advance. 
Inspired  by  it  we  shall  win  the  place  whi<-h  the  future  reserves  for  us. 
l\e  have  all  the  material  resources.  We  are  lacking  somewhat, 
however,  in  the  generous  idealism  of  the  North. 

This  same  paper  published  many  news  articles  with  regard  to  the 
rtsources  of  the  United  .States,  and  also  a  very  laudatory  article  as 
to  the  work  done  in  ('bile  by  Ambassador  William  Miller  (’oilier  in 
bringing  ('bile  and  the  United  States  into  closer  relations. 

LA  NAI'ION 

This,  the  daily  paper  of  largest  circulation  throughout  the  country, 
spoke  of  the  womh'rful  development  of  America  in  the  century  and 
8  half  of  its  existi'iu'e  as  having  been  due  to  the  lofty  ideals  pro- 
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clainu'd  by  the  founders  of  the  country,  an  idealism  still  manifest 
in  the  sacrifices  jnade  in  the  late  World  War  ami  in  the  j'enerous 
aid  which  it  invariably  extends  to  every  people  in  need.  It  also 
spoke  of  the  {jreat  participatitm  by  American  capital  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  ('bile.  It  referred  to  the  services  of 
Ambassador  ('oilier  in  the  following  words: 

Intimately  eoimeeted  with  the  present  happy  understanding  of  the  two  peoples 
is  the  work  of  the  distinguished  diplomat  who  at  the  present  time  represents 
the  I’nited  States  in  Chile,  whose  sympathetic  ami  sagacious  labor  so  etfieaciouslv 
coordinates  the  different  organizations  of  the  American  colony,  and  who  works 
with  the  numerous  .\merieans,  friends  of  Chile,  who  in  their  own  countrr 
cultivate  with  generous  enthusiasm,  as  a  lofty  ideal,  the  bringing  together  of 
(Mule  and  the  I’nited  States.  To  all  of  these  we  to-<lay  extend,  in  a  specUl 
manner,  the  homage  of  admiration  and  affection  with  which  the  Chilean  people 
associates  itself  in  the  celebration  of  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  .\inerirui 
liberty. 

The  press  of  the  larger  provincial  cities,  although  located,  many 
of  them,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  capital,  devoted  even  a  larger 
proportitui  of  their  space  t(»  articles  on  the  I'nited  States. 

EL  sru 

El  Siir,  of  (’oncepcidn,  the  im)st  influential  paper  outside  of 
Santiago  and  Valparaiso,  gave  its  entire  front  page  to  articU‘s  about 
the  United  States,  besides  publishing  a  lengthy  editorial.  It  repro- 
rluced  large  photographs  »»f  President  C'ooliilge,  Sc'cretary  of  State 
Hughes,  and  Andrassador  ('oilier.  Its  editorial  said  that  the  day 
was  a  glorious  date,  not  only  for  the  American  nation,  Init  for  all 
Immanity,  which  h)und  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  its 
first  lesson  in  <lemocracv.  It  spoke  of  the  ‘‘Saxon  virtues”  which, 
transferred  to  Ameih-a,  hm-ame  even  more  pronounced,  resulting 
in  austere  generations  of  great  nmral  liber,  a  race  profoundly  ('hristian 
in  spirit,  with  a  thorough  realization  of  its  moral  <luti(‘s  to  society. 

It  referred  to  the  great  debt  (*f  the  c»)untrv  to  defferson,  to  Hamilton, 
ami  to  Madison,  and  also  mentioned  many  others  in  the  galaxy  of 
.Vmerican  fame.  A  special  tribute  was  paid  to  Franklin.  It  con¬ 
trasted  the  present  condition  of  the  United  States  with  the  convulsions 
now  suffered  by  the  Furopean  nations.  It  declared  that  the  American 
people  had  been  educated  in  the  rational  use  of  liberty,  and  spoke  of 
the  efforts  under  Pre.sident  Wilson  to  crush  monopolies,  and  to  uW- 
ish  inicjuitous  privilege.  ‘‘A  great  military  nation,  it  saved  Kuropf 
from  misery’  ami  sent  missions  of  charity  to  devast  ait ed  regions.” 

LA  PATKIA 

Published  in  ('onc<*|)ci«'>n  aiml  the  organ  of  the  c(»nservative  party 
of  thiit  n'gion,  this  daily  devoted  its  front  page  to  tin*  Unitaul  States. 
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Insides  several  columns  on  other  pafjt's.  It  printed  the  American 
eajtle  at  the  head  of  its  columns,  three  columns  wi<le,  in  red,  and 
contained  a  hiofjraphical  sketch  of  President  ('oolidfje  with  jihoto- 
tjraphsof  him  and  theC'apitol  at  Washiiif'ton,  and  also  of  the  American 
.Vmhassador  in  (Miile,  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  the  first  (’onsul  of  the  United 
States  in  ('Idle,  and  of  Mr.  (’amden  L.  McLean,  the  present  .Vmerican 
Consul  in  (’emcepcion. 

Of  Presielent  C’eeolielge  it  saiel,  “  By  reasein  e)f  his  character  eis  a  man 
of  conciliatiem,  his  sobriety  of  jnelgmemt,  and  the  uneiuestionahle 
virtues  of  his  eminent  peusemality,  Mr.  (’oolielge  is  erne  e)f  the  out¬ 
standing  figures  amongst  the  governing  men  of  the  we)rlel.” 

It  e|ue)te‘el  freun  Presielent  Cemlielge’s  first  message  to  C\)ngress  anel 
coinmente'd:  “  Tiie  Presielemt’s  whole  poliew  of  univt*rsal  geeeul  will, 
and  efficiency  are  summe‘el  up  in  these  worels,  ‘Let  us  give  attentiem 
to  our  own  business.  Let  us  conserve  eeur  own  feerces  unimpaireul,  anel 
let  us  also  fully  receegnize  our  obligation  to  help  eethers.’ ”  ‘“Our 
country  [Chile],”  this  paper  adds,  “feels  an  intimate  semse  of  jew 
in  the  anniversary  of  the  United  States,  anel  recalls  the  henedits 
which  it  luis  re‘ceive‘d  from  North  American  capital  anel,  alse>,  the 
collal>e)ration  eef  its  citizens  in  e)ur  peelitical  eunancipation.  Admiral 
Wooster,  whe)  fought  in  the  wars  fe)r  Chilean  inelepenelence  siele  hv 
siele'with  the  Chilean  marines,  is  the  perpetual  symbed  of  a  fraternity 
which  indissolubly  unites  us  in  the  cenninon  aspirations  e)f  liberty  anel 
preegress.” 

Upon  the  euliteerial  page  appeareal  an  article  a  ceelumn  anel  a  half 
in  width,  breaithing  a  spirit  e*f  genuine  goeal  feeling  feer  the  Uniteal 
States  anel  sinewing  intense  juliniratieen  eef  its  achievements  and  its 
iiaeral  greaitness. 


JUAN  MONTALVO:  AN 
ECUADOREAN  STYLIST 

By  Isabel  Shakpk  Shepakd 

(The  follifwiiig  are  exeerpts  truiislatiHl  from  tlie  Essay  on  Montalvo  by  Kufino 
Blaneo-Foinbona,  in  his  (lranden  E»critoren  de  Aineriea.  In  a  note  on  page 
256,  he  says:  “Tliis  article  was  piihlisherl  in  Paris  in  1912,  as  a  preface  to  the 
Side  Tratados,  edition  Gamier.  It  is  here  reproduced  with  a  few  unimportant 
corrections,  and  the  names  of  the  different  authors  cited  from  whom  the  writer 
obtained  liis  data.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  the  present  article  has  revived 
the  interest  in  Don  Juan  Montalvo,  who  has  always,  and  should  always,  inspire 
the  liberal  and  literary  minded  men  t>f  .\merica.  This  article  has  al.s*)  served 
to  prompt  the  reading  of  the  marvelous  and  exhaustive  .study  of  Montalvo 
hv  Jose  Enri(|ue  Rmld,  of  rrug\iay,one  of  the  most  eminent  contem|H)rary  critics 
and  essayists  of  this  continent  or  of  Euroi>e,  in  R<)dd’s  Cinco  EunayoM  (Five 
K.s.says),  published  by  the  Cana  Editorial  Americana,  Madrid,  1915.”) 

FKW  AKK  the  men  of  letters  who  do  not  at  least  know  one  page 
of  Juan  Montalvo’s  works.  Who,  for  instance,  is  altogether 
ignorant  of  his  Siete  Tratados  (Seven  Treaties)  (  It  is  true 
that  liis  works  are  diflieult  to  obtain,  except  perhaps  the  one 
just  luentionecl,  which  contains  the  CapUnlos  qtte  ne  oMdaron  a 
Cervaidex  (.Some  ('hapters  (Vrvantes  Forgot)  and  his  Geonutna  Moral 
(Moral  Geometry),  both  of  which  w'ere  published  in  F^un)pe  after 
the  author’s  death.  It  is  also  true  that  Montalvo’s  name  is  better 
known  than  his  works.  We  South  Americans,  who  knew  him  Ix^t, 
at  least  those  of  the  extreme  north,  feel  a  sincere  pride  in  being 
able  to  count  among  our  men  of  letters  such  a  distinguished  master. 
His  influence — more  especially  the  influence  of  his  style,  not  his 
ethics-  is  noticeable  through  the  several  generations  of  writers 
which  have  succeeded  him.  In  America,  when  speaking  of  Castilian 
stylists,  Montalvo  is  the  one  most  fre(|uently  mentioned,  his  name 
being  placed  between  those  of  Baralt  and  Jos^  Marti. 

.Although  Don  Juan  Montalvo  »lied  as  long  ago  as  1SS9  his  writings 
might  still  he  called  contemporary.  He  is  “all  things  to  all  men.” 
Of  the  details  of  his  life  wo  know  almost  nothing,  though  we  do  know 
that  he  was  horn  in  Amhato,  Ecuador,  in  1832.  In  his  hook.  Siete 
Tratados,  he  alludes  to  his  parents  thus:  “What  there  is  of  Spain 
in  my  blood  coim*s  from  Andalucia,  not  Galicia.  Mv  paternal 
grandfather  was  an  Andaluz,  and  from  Andalucia  the  name  Mon¬ 
talvo  passed  to  (’uha,  where  there  grew  up  an  opulent  family  of  that 
name  which  later  was  granted  a  patent  of  nobility.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  because  of  his  great  deetls  or  the  millions  the  old 
('ount  de  Montalvo-  who  <lied  hut  a  few  years  ago  in  Paris — pos- 

'  from  a  forthconiitiK  imbliiiil ion,  now  in  preimrntion,  by  Isabol  Shariw  Shepard 
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sossed  tliat  he  was  so  lionored.”  Montalvo  speaks  of  his  mother  as 
a  “heautiful  woman’’  and  of  his  father  as  ‘‘an  exeellent  jjentleman.” 

Amhato  is  an  eipiatorial  Andean  villafje  situated  in  a  valley  sur-  1 
rounded  by  sublime  mountain  peaks  whieh  are  separaited  by  a  river. 

Its  small  houses  dot  the  picturesipie  slopes  of  the  C’ordillera,  where 
in  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  fjn»w  ntelovotonen  and  nopales  and 
the  graceful  willow  trees.  Over  this  peaceful  scene,  however,  there 
hangs  the  constant  menace  of  a  volcanic  irruptiim,  such  as  not 
infreijuently  wcurs  in  that  region. 

Romantic  Amhato  -a  scene  worthy  the  brush  of  a  painter — lies 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  solitude,  such  as  Montalvo  loved,  where  may 
h(^  seen  all  the  nniji'stic  machinery  of  mother  nature;  rocks,  deep 
chasms  containing  streams,  and  the  exuberant  vegetation  of  the 
torrid  zone.  In  the  preface  to  his  Capitulos  que  >te  olvidaron  a 
Cervantes  Montalvo  excuses  himself  for  having  undertaken  such  an 
ambitious  work  by  saying,  “the  grandeur  of  the  surroundings  | 
predispost's  one  to  intellectual  daring.”  ^ 

We  are  told  that  Montalvo,  being  a  great  lover  t)f  nature,  fre- 
((Uently  took  his  books  and  almost  at  the  peril  of  his  life  scaled  a  ! 
huge  rock  in  the  center  of  a  turbulent  mountain  torrent  there  to  j 
spend  hours  upon  houi-s  in  study  and  deep  thought.  His  neighbors  j 
cautioned  him  in  vain  to  he  careful  of  being  overtaken  by  the  sudden  I 
frt*shets  so  freipient  in  tlu)se  streams,  hut  in  reply  Don  Juan  only  I 
smiled  at  their  solicitude.  E 

Even  Amhato  was  not  sudiciently  siditary  to  please  him.  lie  there-  I 
fore  often  lietook  himself  to  a  place  calletl  Banos — a  little  town  of  I 
about  a  hundred  houses  or  so,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ecuador.  Banos 
is  pictures(|uely  l(K*ate<l  amid  lofty  Andean  peaks,  where  spread 
before  his  eytw  in  all  its  magnificence  lay  a  great  panorama.  At 
Banos,  moreover,  may  he  seen  the  lovely  cascade  of  Agoyan — the 
“Niagara”  of  Ecuador.  It  was  amid  these  inspiring  scenes  that 
Montalvo  studied,  dreamed,  and  wrote. 

With  the  exception  of  occasional  trips  to  Europe  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  South  America,  though  freipiently  exiled  1 

from  Ecuador.  The  last  few  yeais  of  his  life,  however,  he  lived  in  ; 
Baris,  where  he  died. 

There  was  y'et  another  jilace  where  he  found  refuge,  a  small 
frontier  town  in  ('(domhia,  called  Ijiiales,  where  he  lived  for  seven 
years.  It  was  a  solitary  little  village  where  there  were  no  news-  i 
papers,  no  library,  ami  no  companions  worthy  his  mentality.  How 
he  could  have  lived  there  so  long  is  ])ast  comprehension.  He  had 
there  no  learned  works  t<»  consult,  solely  his  nnunory,  yet  his  pages 
are  astonishingly  full  of  ileep  thought  ami  erudition.  The  tragedy  ! 
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In  tlio  year  ISoS  Montalvo  was  only  about  20  yoai-s  of  age,  yet 
even  then  he  was  a  finished  writer,  for  the  few  years  he  had  spent  in 
Europe  had  given  him  the  needed  polish.  His  memory  was  extraor¬ 
dinary;  he  had  mastered  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Freneh,  and  Italian. 
As  far  as  ean  be  ascertained  he  had  learned  all  of  these  language's 
by  his  own  efforts,  or  with  but  little,  if  any,  aid  from  the  school 
teachers  of  Ambato,  though  perhai)s  some  from  the  j)rofes.sors  at 
Quito.  What  a  remarkable  thirst  for  knowleilge;  what  consecration 
to  study! 

Montalvo  founded  in  Ecuador  the  periodical  K!  Cosmnpolifo 
(The  (’osmopolitan)  which  soon  became  a  “beacon  light  in  the  dark 
night  of  ignorance.”  In  time  the  name  of  this  ])aper  came  to  be 
applied  to  Montalvo  himself.  As  he  passed  through  the  streets 
the  people  would  whisper  "\KI  (’nsmnpolltn!''  Later  he  founded 
another  paper  called  Ruimcrador  (The  Kegenerator). 

He  was  rej)eatedly  urged  by  the  government  to  accept  ])osts 
in  the  diplomatic  service  abroad,  or  as  Minister  of  State  in  his  »)wn 
country,  but  he  refusial  them  all,  not  because  he  was  unpatriotic, 
nor  hecause  he  was  rich,  for  he  was  an  ardent  patriot  and  very  poor. 
He  refused  because  Gabriel  Garcia  Moreno,  the  President,  was  his 
political  enemy.  It  was  in  opposition  to  Moreno,  and  to  counteract 
his  influence  that  Montalvo  had  founded  and  wrote  for  El  ('mmopolUn. 
Both  men  were  strong  characteis;  both  were  tenacious  i)f  purpose, 
good  writers,  each  eminent  in  his  own  way,  and  each  worthy  of 
his  antagonist.  M»)reno  was  a  conservative,  Montalvo  a  liberal; 
the  former  protected  the  clei^y,  the  latter  was  anticlerical.  Hence 
the  clash  between  them.  Moreno,  moreover,  was  a  courageous 
fighter,  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  politician,  whose  life  and  deeds 
als(t  make  very  interesting  reading  as  much  so  as  Montalvo’s. 
He  ruled  with  tyrannical  |)ower.  The  only  peisjui  with  whom  we 
may  compare  him  was  the  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  Dr.  Francia,  the 
difference  between  them  being  that  Dr.  Francia  was  an  ascetic 
and  Gracia  Moreno  a  fanatical  theologian.  The  latter,  like  hVancia, 
was  honest  in  the  use  of  ])ublic  moneys,  and  made  a  good  president: 
he  was  temperate  and  enei’getic;  sometimes  cruel,  sometimes 
shedding  blood,  though  not  for  the  love  of  it;  nevertheless,  too  much. 

The  first  four  years  of  Moreno’s  administration  were  filled  with 
piditical  strife  against  I’rbina,  Franco,  Bonero,  (’arpio,  and 
Maldonado.  In  fact,  against  all  the  liberals  of  Ecuador.  Not  only 
did  he  war  against  these  but  against  ('astilla,  the  President  of  Peru; 
against  Mos(piera,  the  President  of  ('olombia;  even  against  the 
fam»)us  dulio  Arboleda,  the  conservative  chieftain,  vigorous  poet,  and 
“arrogant  gentleman”  of  New  Granada,  who  invaded  Ecuador 
and  defeated  Moreno  at  Tulcan. 

Entertaining  stories  are  tohl  of  Moreno’s  audacity;  how  on  one 
eccasion  while  ill  in  bed  he  learned  of  a  revolt  at  Guayacpiil.  F'or- 
getting  his  ailment,  he  straightway  set  out  on  his  way  to  Guayacpiil, 
where  he  burnt  upon  them  like  a  bomb.  Urbina  had  suborned  the 
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captain  of  a  Yankee  steainsliip,  the  Washhtt/tou,  and  with  his  aid  ' 
succeeded  in  capturiii};  tlie  only  Kciunlorean  ship  then  at  Guayaqui', 
the  Oiiayas.  With  tlu'se  ships  the  revolutionists  were  hoinharding 
the  entire  coast  line.  Moreno  iininediately  created  himself  an  admi¬ 
ral,  as  he  had  previously,  on  a  different  occasion,  created  himself  a  f 
general.  But  there  was  an  apparently  unsurmount  able  obstacle 
yet  to  he  overcome  -there  were  no  ships  available.  By  ^reat 
"ood  luck  it  happened  that  at  that  very  time  there  came  into  , 

port  an  Knglish  merchantman,  called  the  Talva.  Garcia  Moreno 
immediately  appealed  to  the  Kngjlish  consul  there  to  let  him  have  it. 

The  consul  consented  hut  asked  him  £.50,()()0  sterling  for  its  use. 
Although  Moreno  knew  that  he  was  hein"  rohheil,  he  paid  the  price,  i 
and  with  the  speed  of  lightning  began  converting  the  merchantman 
into  a  man-of-war.  But  now  the  Knglish  captain  of  the  Talca,  think¬ 
ing  he  too  might  h(*  able  to  make  some  money  out  of  it,  refused  to 
obey  the  consul  and  told  Moreno  he  could  not  have  his  ship.  By 
chance  a  Spanish  frigate  sailed  into  port,  ami  the  Knglish  captain 
f«)rthwith  appealed  to  the  Spanish  captain,  who  took  side's  with  him. 

But  Garcia  Moreno  was  not  a  man  to  he  outdone  in  that  manner; 
in  reply  to  the  Knglish  captain’s  assertion  that  they  ‘‘should  walk 
over  his  deael  body  before  he  would  haul  elown  his  flag,”  Moreno  ■ 
answered:  ‘‘Prepare  then  to  die  at  once,  for  1  am  going  to  have  you 
shot,  and  the  flag  shall  he  your  winding  sheet.”  For  an  argument 
like  this  there  was  hut  one  reply,  and  the  Knglishman  hastily  hauled 
down  his  flag.  But  there  was  still  another  obstacle,  the  engines  were 
out  of  order.  Kcpial  to  the  occasion,  Garcia  Moreno  pr(K*eeded  to 
make  prisoners  of  the  engineers,  and  under  pain  of  death  commandetl 
them  to  put  the  engim's  in  good  condition,  which  they  did. 

And  thus  on  the  25th  of  June,  at  6  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  | 
Talca,  accompanied  by  another  smaller  vi'ssel,  hauled  up  her  anchor 
ami  sailed  on  her  adventurous  expedition.  On  the  ‘2()th,  at  K  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  they  came  upon  the  enemy  ships,  the  Giiayan  and  the 
Bernardino,  at  the  port  of  Jamhali — the  Washington  being  anchored 
elsewhere.  Moreno  no  sooner  spied  the  vessels  than  he  attacked, 
hoardeil,  and  shortly  captured  them.  Afterwards  the  HW/i/q/fon 
was  in  turn  attacked,  hoarded,  and  captured.  The  victor  returned  in 
triumph  to  Guayaquil,  where  the  whole  city  was  assembled  on  the 
wharf,  fearing  the  worst.  When  first  they  saw  the  ships  approach¬ 
ing  they  supposed  the  rebels  had  been  victorious,  hut  they  soon 
beheld  Garcia  Moreno  standing  proudly  erect  upon  the  bridge  of 
the  Talca.  A  tremendous  roar  of  “vivms”  arose  from  the  wharf,  and 
the  victor  was  greeted  with  salvos  of  artillery.  b 

The  above  incident  illustrates  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  man  i 
with  whom  Montalv'o  ha«l  to  contemi  for  the  space  of  15  years.  The  j 
duel  lasted  from  IStiO,  when  Moreno  first  became  President,  until  his 
assassination  in  1S75.  VVdieii  Montalvo,  then  in  exile,  heard  of 
Moreno’s  «h*ath,  and  by  what  means,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimecP  L 
‘‘.My  pen  has  killed  him.”  I 
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Juan  Montalvo  was  of  me<lium  hoij^ht,  inclinetl  to  stoutness,  and 
good  looking.  He  had  the  dark  olive  eomplexion  of  a  man  horn  in 
the  tropics,  with  perhaps  a  drop  of  Indian  hlood  in  his  veins.  His 
hair  sprea<l  in  curls  over  his  ample  forehead;  his  eyes  were  large, 
(lark,  and  piercing;  his  nose  long  and  straight;  his  teeth,  of  which 
he  took  great  care,  were  white  and  uniform.  He  had  scarcely  any 
beard  and  wore  a  small  mustache.  He  never  smoked.  He  married  a 
pretty  wctinan  of  his  own  country  hut  after  a  few  years  was  divorced 
from  her.  They  had  one  hoy  who  died,  and  a  daughter  called  Marfa. 

.Vlthough  an  anticlerical,  Montalvo  was  profoundly  religious.  He 
writes  somewhere,  “  I  know  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  model  of  all 
virtue, and  the  ‘Imitation’  one  of  the  hest  hooks  that  ever  sprang  from 
the  heart  of  man.”  The  precepts  of  the  decalogue  constituted  his 
religion.  He  was,  nevertheless,  commonly  considennl  an  atheist, 
although  he  loved  God  and  his  neighbor. 

The  Sietf  Tratados  is  undoubtedly  Montalvo’s  greatest  work.  It 
is  unanimously  considered  a  monument  to  the  Castilian  language. 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  during  the  last  days  of  his  life  he  was  very 
poor,  downcast,  and  in  e.xile.  Nevertheless  he  never  complained. 
His  death  was  characteristic.  In  the  spring  of  1888,  he  had  an 
attack  of  |)lcurisy.  After  a  time  the  doctors  thought  it  necessary 
to  perform  an  operation,  but  Montalvo  would  not  consent  to  take 
an  anesthetic.  “No,”  he  said  to  the  physician,  “I  have  never  on 
any  occasion  lost  the  consciousness  of  my  acts.  Do  not  fear,  I 
will  not  move.”  And  although  the  operation  lasted  about  an  hour 
the  sufferer  never  uttered  a  groan. 

But  the  operation  proved  unsuccessful,  and  when  it  was  seen  that 
he  was  dying  a  priest  w'as  sent  for  to  confess  him.  When  asked  by 
the  priest  if  he  wished  to  confess,  he  answered,  “  No,  father;  I  do  not 
believe  in  confession.”  “But,”  the  priest  answered,  ‘‘you  are  about 
to  appear  in  the  presence  of  the  Creator.”  “  Father,”  said  Montalvo, 
“1  am  at  peace  with  my  reason  and  my  conscience;  I  can  stand 
tranquilly  before  God.”  Later  he  said,  “during  my  illness  I  have 
wanted  for  neither  God  or  man.” 

On  the  17th,  knowing  that  his  end  was  near,  he  had  himself 
attired  in  his  hest  garments  and  placerl  in  a  chair  to  await  death. 
The  ceremonious  and  stoical  character  of  Montalvo  is  w'ell  shown  in 
these  the  last  acts  of  his  life.  To  a  friend  who  had  come  to  see  him, 
and  who  showexl  surprise  to  see  him  thus  arrayed,  he  said;  ‘‘When 
we  are  going  to  peiTorm  any  ceremony  we  don  our  hest  apparel  as 
if  expe<‘ting  a  visit  from  some  person  of  high  rank.  We  should  receive 
Death  decently.” 

He  was  very  fond  of  Bowel's,  and  one  of  his  last  conscious  acts  was 
to  take  a  few  pieces  of  money  and  ask  that  some  one  buy  him  some 
flowers.  The  servant  bought  four  carnations.  Poor  Montalvo!  For 
five  francs  only  he  could  not,  in  Paris,  have  a  room  filled  with  roses 
Hnd  lilies.  \  few  moments  later  he  had  passed  away.  This  was 
I  on  the  17th  of  flanuarv,  188‘(. 
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Tiik  i<  tn<;  tliivatonod  income  tax,  which  wats  forcslnulowed  in 
the  presidential  inessajje  of  ('ongress  in  December,  1922. 
has  made  a  stride  toward  realization,  and  a  hill  has  been 
drafted  estahlishino  a  };raduated  tax  upon  incomes  derived 
from  all  sourees  within  the  Hepuhlic  by  both  Argentinians 
and  foi'eigners.  The  bill  has  been  sent  to  C'ongress  for  consideration 
with  a  recommendation  for  prompt  action. 

In  the  presidential  message  accompanying  the  draft  attention  is 
»lrawn  to  the  fact  that  circumstances  are  now  propitious  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  a  much  nee<led  reform  in  the  existing  system  (»f  taxation, 
which  is  really  based  on  that  implanted  in  colonial  times,  and  further, 
that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  advanced  development  of  the  countr)' 
to  all<)W  national  income  longer  to  depend  solely  upon  customs 
receipts. 

'Phe  message  also  states  that  in  the  event  of  the  measure  meeting 
with  ('ongressional  ap|)roval,  eertain  taxes,  such  as  export  dues,  com¬ 
mercial  and  |)rofessional  jiatfiitex,  and  coutrihiicion  ttrritnrial  will 
automatically  be  suppressed. 

French,  British,  ami  American  income-tax  laws  have  been  con¬ 
sulted  in  framing  the  measure,  and  features  from  each  of  them  have 
been  incorporate*!  in  it. 

In  effect,  taxable  income  is  divided  into  five  categories,  and  a  sliding 
scale  of  taxation  is  to  be  imposed  on  that  derived  fn)m  (1)  real  estate, 
(2)  personal  property,  (.‘i)  commerce  and  industry,  (4)  agriculture. 
(5)  salaries. 

15KAL  K.ST.VTK 

It  is  prop«)sed  to  tax  income  arising  from  real  estate  on  the  following 
scales:  I’pon  an  annual  valuation  of — 

to  $2,(MK),  1  jMT  cent.  .$‘>,()((1  to  .$1(),()()U,  »»  per  cent. 

2,(K)1  to  :t,(MM),  2  per  cent.  10,001  to  20, (MM),  7  per  cent. 

:i,(M)l  to  .5.0(M),  per  cent.  20,001  to  :10,(MM),  S  per  cent. 

.'),(M)1  to  7, (MM),  4  per  cent.  :i(),(M)l  to  40, 000,  «)  per  cent. 

7,(M)1  to  9, (MM),  .5  per  cent.  4(),(M)1  to  .5(),0(M),  10  per  cent. 

On  incomes  of  more  than  .?■)(),()()()  there  will  be  a  surcharge  of  6  per 
cent  for  every  $1,()()()  or  fraction  thereof. 
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Inccinu*  iinsinji  from  pi'isoiijil  propertv  of  all  description  limited 


liability  eompaiiy  stock  exce|)ted 
scale; 

il,(K)l  t!)  $5,000,  one-lialf  per  cent. 

5,001  to  10,000,  1  ])er  cent. 

10, (Mil  to  20.000,  2  per  cent. 

:>0,001  to  ;{0,0:)0,  ll  jut  cent. 

;10,(M)1  to  10,000,  4  per  cent. 

4(),(K)1  to  50,000,  5  per  cent. 


is  to  he  ta.xed  on  the  followiii;;; 


$.50,001  to  .$00,000,  0  i)er  cent. 
00,001  to  $0,000,  7  per  cent. 

, SO, 001  to  100,000,  8  per  cent. 
100,001  to  200,000,  9  per  cent. 
2(H),001  to  :100,000,  10  i)er  cent 
:i00,001  niiwards,  11  percent. 


CO.M.MEKCK  .\N1)  INDl'STKY 


Net  income  derived  from  commercial  and  industrial  business  of  all 
kinds,  ineludinw  limited  liability  company  stock,  insurance  companies, 
etc.,  is  to  be  taxed  as  follows: 


.$00,001  to  $80,000,  8  per  cent. 
80,001  to  lOO.OOO,  9  per  cent. 
100,001  to  200,000,  10  per  cent. 
200,001  to  800,000,  11  per  cent. 
300,001  ui)\vards,  12  per  cent. 


Sl.OOl  to  $5,000,  1  per  cent. 

5,(M)1  to  10,000,  2  per  cent. 

10,(M)1  to  20. (MM),  3  per  cent . 

20,IM)1  to  30,000,  4  per  cent. 

40,001  to  .50,000,  ()  per  cent. 

.50,(M)1  to  ()0,(MM),  7  per  cent. 

Small  traders  whose  capital  is  less  than  .SI. ()()()  and  whose  annual 
income  iloes  not  e.xeeed  .S.5,()()0  are  not  subject  to  this  tax,  but  fall 
under  the  cate};ory  of  wafje  earners. 

Aouu  ri/rriiE 

Income  arising  from  stock  breedino;  and  agriculture  will  be  taxable 
on  the  followiiii:  scale: 


$00,001  to  $80,(MM),  (>  per  cent. 
80,001  to  100,000,  7  per  cent. 
1(M),001  to  2(M),(MM),  8  per  cent. 
2(M),(M)1  to  :100,(MM),  9  per  cent. 
3(M),(MM)  upwards,  10  per  cent. 


*2.(M)1  to  $10,(MM),  one-half  per  cent. 

10,(M)1  to  20,000,  1  per  cent. 

20,001  to  :10,(MM),  2  per  cent. 

.30.(K)1  to  40,000,  3  per  cent. 

40,(K)1  to  .50,(MM),  4  per  cent. 

50, (Mil  to  ()0,(MM),  5  per  cent. 

Incomes  of  $2. (MM)  and  under  in  the  case  of  bachelors  and  of  ?.‘?,(M)0 
or  under  in  that  of  married  men  are  exempt. 

.SALARIES 

Earned  income,  which  for  the  purpose  •.  of  this  law  includes  pensions, 
bonuses,  commissions,  etc.,  is  taxable  on  the  fttllowinj;  scale; 


•S3,(M)1  to  $10, (MM),  one-half  percent. 
10.(M)1  to  2(),(M)0,  1  per  cent. 

20.(M)1  to  ;i().()()(),  2  ))er  cent. 

30,(M)1  to  40.(MM).  3  per  cent. 
7ti()9-24t— Mali.  10 ---5 


$4(),()()1  t(t  $ti(),(M)(),  4  per  cent. 
(>(),(M)1  to  8(),()(M),  5  iier  cent. 
8(),()()1  to  lOO.OOO.  (i  i)er  cent. 
100, (MM)  upwards,  7  per  cent. 
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Salaries  of  less  than  $3.()()0  in  the  ease  of  bachelors  and  of  less  than 
$4,000  in  that  of  married  men  are  exempt. 

On  the  annnmt  of  the  tax  payable— in  such  cases  as  the  annual 
salary  does  not  exceed  $10,000 — a  nnluction  of  o  per  cent  will  be 
allowed  for  each  pcusion  dependent  upon  the  wa^e  earner  up  to  a 
maximum  of  oO  |)er  cent  of  the  tax. 

Th<‘se  persons  who  do  not  possess  other  resources  than  their  earnings 
will  he  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  of  the  tax  if  their  annual 
income  is  less  than  $10,000  or  of  10  per  cent  if  their  income  does  not 
exceed  $20,000. 

sruCHAKOES 

Incomes  of  $20,000  upwards  arisinj;  from  any  of  the  foregoing 
sources  or  from  any  source  whatever  will  he  subject  to  a  surcharge 
of  2  per  cent. 


rXITED  STATES  TKADE  WITH  LATIN'  AMERICA 
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Colombia,  Dominican  Republic,  and  Peru  show  increases  of  (5,  14. 
3S.  69,  and  79  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  followin';  table  iiulicates  the  share  of  the  various  Republics  of 
Utin  America  in  the  trade  of  the  Tnited  States  durinj;  the  fiscal 
years  ended  dune  30.  1923  and  1924: 

Trade  of  the  I'nited  States  with  Latin  America,  12  months  ending  June  30 


- 

Imports 

Exiiorts 

Total  trade 

i»-:3 

1024 

10-23 

10-24 

10-23 

10-24 

$I34.«;i7. 1.'3 

$1.13.  .170. 788 

$1 13, 7-20,  .100 

$124. 083.  740 

$248.  .30:1.  810 

$-277.  tow,  .1-28 

11,2M,230 

9.2f)0.HlH 

.1. 7.1.1. 38-2 

7.170.404 

17.010,012 

10.  440.  -221 

4.  73«.  «90 

3. 1.18.  144 

4.866.947 

.N  .121.  .143 

9. 666, 937 

8. 070. 087 

A  5S2. 42fi 

4.710.  4:9> 

10.  843.  649 

0,  :104.  340 

16,426. 075 

14. 0-20. 776 

4.  .’>2(1,  tiai 

,1. 00,1.  028 

4. 078.  8.14 

.\  814.  0.11 

0. 20.1, 4.17 

11.740.-270 

.■),  l(»I.fi.‘>7 

4.  0.10.  701 

4.  100. 1.14 

5.  4(56. 809 

0.300.811 

10. 112.170 

H.9K1. 118 

4.  ;144.  400 

18,211.471 

-23. 818.  242 

22,  192.  .589 

-28,  10-2.741 

374.  88.1.  «08 

3.10,  .10.1.  487 

l(->.3  408, 014 

10-2, 304, 0.14 

.138.  :181. 0-22 

.Ml.  810.  441 

i)iHnininin  ReptiSlic 

.1.  ltifi.7.>l 

8.  7.1,1.  320 

11.808,202 

14. 4,14.  8>4 

18  07,1.010 

■22  210. 124 

Haiti . 

1.  44.1.  ttfifi 

I.  4.13.  4.i;i 

0. 0-2.1.  8-28 

11.822.318 

11.371,704 

12-27.1,771 

North  Atncriniii 

Kcpuhlics 

.1.11.421.80.1 

m  «:v2 

347,  .114. 007 

300.  780.  80.1 

898. 935.  872 

O.M.  114.  437 

Arfrntina 

132.  407. 8.1.1 

77.  423.  7.12 

100.  427.  010 

100,  000.  700 

241.0-2.1.481 

184.  114.  ,551 

Bolivia 

2. 010.  280 

786,  206 

3.014.  723 

3.  024.  218 

.1.82.1.012 

4.410.424 

Brazil 

IST.  fi77,  -iW 

146.  2.‘v^  8.t2 

46,  r»97. 655 

.13. 081.  282 

184.274. 908 

■200.  -241.  134 

Chile  .  - 

\ri  1)97. 132 

02.  400.  .12.1 

-27. 781. 031 

30. 800, 80,1 

1 19. 878. 767 

1-23.  330. 300 

Colomhia 

30.  804. 310 

.M.  806.  :101 

-23.  704.  ,172 

-22.  730.  340 

6:^,  (598. 882 

77,  M5, 650 

Ecuador  . 

7.41H,20H 

\  784.  .M 1 

4. 773.  17.1 

4.  830, 040 

1-2101.383 

10.021.151 

Paraftuay 

721.  Pill 

311.080 

477, 700 

081, 731 

1,198.919 

003,  4-20 

Peru . 

10.010.070 

28.  621.  m 

10. 174, 1-.W 

-22. 07.1. 701 

3210:1.808 

.11. -207. 062 

frupiav _  .. 

20.  .12.1.  '208 

0.  87.1.  430 

13, 481.  701 

17.  340. 432 

40.000,810 

■24.  -224. 871 

Vcnctuelsi  . 

13.808.000 

14.  1-27,340 

10.  -277,  -240 

1.1.  -218,  004 

24. 178  140 

20. 308  013 

South  Anioriciiii 

Repiihlii-s 

4(  8.  070. 047 

4-27.  401.  ir2.1 

-2.1.1.  80-2.  mi 

-278.  001. 741 

7-24. 472  21-2 

706,  153.666 

Total  Uttiii 

American 

1.020, 091.  H.V2 

982,  79.‘>.  .*^57 

fim.  310.  372 

078  47-2.  .140 

1. 6‘2.1.  41K  224 

1.  661.  268.  U'3 

Pfaotocntph  by  J.  Blet.  Hahana 


GENERAL  Vin 

For  greater  farility  in  storing  and  shipping  the  output  of  the  ('haparra  Central,  a  port  hastr.- 
latter  hy  a  viaduct.  In  Iit23  there  were  exported ih-  ; 


THE  CAYG  JCAN  CLAKf)  VIADCCT 

A  section  of  the  railroad  viaduct  which  conma-ts  the  Chaparra  Central  with  its  island  port 


THE  TOWN  OF  DELICIAS 


I.TCAYO  JI  AN  CLAKO 

t  -  J1  istand  in  the  hay  of  Puerto  Pa<lre,  about  half  a  mile  off  the  mainland,  and  connected  with  the 
Lfii^  1^1,19.1  sacks  of  suKar  and  Il.S/iOiOOO  gallons  of  molasses 


Careful  consideration  is  given  to  the  living  conditions  of  employees  of  the  Delicia-s  and  f'haparra  Centrals. 
The  town  of  Delichis  has  laam  welt  plann<‘<|,  including  parks,  schools,  a  club,  and  the  usual  commercial 
estahlLshnients  found  in  a  small  city 


im  -r 


CIIAPARRA  HOSPITAL 

The  hospital  established  at  the  ('entral  t'haparra  consists  of  several  well-e!|uipped  buildings,  with  aecotn- 
nio<1alions  tor  yo  patients.  l.,ower:  The  hospital  stall 


INKS  S.  DE  BROOKS  SCHOOL,  CENTRAL  DELICIAS 

The  largest  of  the  several  schools  which  have  been  established  by  the  Cuban  American  Sugar  Company 
at  its  two  centrals.  Cjiper:  .\  class  rcxim.  Lower:  The  playground  at  recess 


AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY. 

,  and  COMMERCE , 

AKGEXTIXA 

('old  STORAtJE  VXD  REFRKJEKATIOX  PLAXT. — The  Cold  storage 
and  refrifreration  plant  recently  constructed  in  section  V  of  the  new 
port  of  Buenos  Aires  was  inaugurated  on  June  IK,  1024.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  and  other  prominent  jjiu'sts  were  received  by  the  hoard  of 
directors  of  the  cold  storage  company,  who  conducted  their  party 
over  the  building,  to  view  the  machinery  and  enter  the  cold  cham¬ 
bers,  some  of  which  had  a  temperature  of  18°  below  zero.  The 
storage  section  has  a  capacity  for  20,000  beef  (juarters  or  50,000 
mutton  carcasst*s. 

Fifth  xatioxal  textiles  expd.sitiox. — This  exposition  of  te.\- 
tih*s  was  opened  on  June  15,  in  the  salons  of  the  ('ominittee  of 
Fine  Arts  of  Buenos  Airt“s,  under  the  patronage  of  the  ladit^s  of  the 
'‘Liga  Patriotica  Argentina.”  The  Prt*sident  and  Senora  de  Alvear, 
the  Ministers  of  the  Xavy  and  Foreign  Relations,  and  other  distin¬ 
guished  guests  attended  the  opening  of  the  exposition.  The  textiles 
exhibited  were  those  native  weaves  which  can  be  made  in  the  homes 
of  the  mountain  dwellers,  or  in  the  house's  on  the  pampas.  There 
were  bright-colored  hlankets  and  ponchos  of  vicuna  wool,  bedspreads 
in  delicate  colors,  silk  and  cotton  pemchos,  rugs  of  all  size's  anel  elesigns, 
shawls  anel  scarfs  eef  vicuna  weeeel,  anel  blankets  eef  llama  anel  guanaen) 
weted,  in  artistic  Inca  eh'signs  cede>re*el  with  ve'getable  elye's. 

KEDrCED  FREIGHTS  e)X  FDRE.ST  PRODl'GTS. — The  betarel  of 
elire'cteers  e»f  the  ('e'litral  ('e')rele>ba  Ivailreeael,  in  re'speense  tee  a  re'cent 
re‘eiue*st  from  the  begging  inte‘re*sts  in  the  Xeerthern  se'ctieen  eef  the 
ceumtry  whee  ship  their  preeelucts  by  this  railreeael,  has  re'sedveel  to 
re'eluce  the  freight  rate's  e»n  fire'weeeeel,  ce>al,  peests,  tie's,  anel  mb. 

Jrxfx  AvLVTieix  Field. — The  leecal  Aeree  ('lub  eui  June  15 
e>])e*ne'el  the  Jum'n  Aviatieen  F'ielel  in  the  city  eef  Junin,  Preevinee  of 
Bue'iiees  Aire's.  Ke'pre'sentative's  eef  the  Aeree  ('lub  Argentine)  flew 
eleewn  to  the  ne'W  fielel,  as  eliel  aviateers  eef  the  ('astelar  .VviatioD 
Se*he)e)l  anel  the  Armv  Air  Service. 


ne)LiviA 

{’e)Xse)LiDATie>x  e)F  Mixixei  eeiMPAXiEs.  Acceereling  tee  a  recent 
re'jeeert  the  ceeiiseelielatieen  has  be'en  ae'ceemplislu'el  eef  twee  iin])ortant 
mining  ce)nce'rns,  IJallagua,  a  steeck  ce)m])any,  anel  La  Salvaelor*. 
lO.ls 
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property  of  Don  Simon  I.  Patino.  Tiie  new  company  will  be  known 
as  the  Patino  Consolidated  Co.,  and  is  capitalized  at  £8, 000, 000, 
of  which  45  per  cent  beloiifjs  to  La  Salvadora  and  55  per  cent  to 
Llalla<rua.  The  Machacamarca-lTicia  Kailway,  valued  at  £900,000, 
is  included  in  the  assets  of  the  new  company. 

The  total  exports  of  tin  from  Bolivia  are  appn)ximately  50,000 
tons,  and  as  the  above-mentioned  companies  produce  over  25,000 
tons  a  year,  their  production  represents  50  per  cent  of  the  tin  exported. 
As  regards  Bolivia  the  consolidation  of  these  companies  is  of  great 
importance  for  its  effect  on  foreign  exchange  and  also  on  account  of 
the  tax  on  mining  profits.  {La  Hepuhlica,  La  Paz,  August  8,  1924.) 

New  hiohways. — About  the  middle  of  June  a  new  road  was 
opened  to  traflic  uniting  the  Rehore  and  Parapet!  Rivers.  Leaving 
a  point  on  the  Rehor^  this  road  runs  to  Las  Salinas  de  Santiago 
and  San  Jos4,  and  from  there  to  San  Antonio  mission  on  the  Parapet! 
River  in  the  Province  of  Cordillera.  Great  importance  is  attached 
to  the  completion  of  this  road,  as  it  affords  direct  communication 
between  points  on  these  two  rivers,  thereby  Increasing  the  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  intercourse  hetw'een  the  Provinces  of  Cordillera 
and  Chiquitos. 

Another  important  road  near  completion  is  the  one  the  Guggen- 
heinis  are  building  from  the  town  of  Eucaliptus,  one  of  the  Bolivia 
Railway  stations  on  the  way  to  Oruro,  through  the  rich  agricultural 
and  mining  Province  of  Incpiisivi  to  their  mining  camp  at  Caracoh‘s. 

BRAZIL 

Babassu  nut  industry. — The  head  of  a  New  York  company, 
according  to  recent  reports,  is  in  Maranao  to  superintend  the  build¬ 
ing:  of  roads  and  the  establishment  of  river  transport  service  for  the 
babassu  nut  industry  along  the  riveis  of  the  Palmeiras  region.  The 
company  expects  to  solve  the  lalxtr  problem  by  colonization,  if 
necessary. 

New  ('old-stora(’.e  plant.-  The  ‘‘ hhnpreza  de  Armazens  Geraes 
of  Bello  Horizonte”  has  announced  the  opening  of  a  new  cold-storage 
plant  and  packing  house  in  that  city  on  September  7.  The  storage 
plant  will  liave  approximately  5(*, ()()()  scpiare  meters*  space.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  refrigeration  and  cold  storage  for  meats  there  are  to  he 
warehouses  for  grains,  whieh  will  he  disinfected  for  plant  diseases. 

Ih’DRONfOTOR  PERFECTED  BY  A  BRAZILIAN. — The  hoard  of  direetors 
of  the  Engineering  (’hih  of  Rio  de  .laneiro  received  a  letter  from 
.\dmiral  Jos^  (^irlos  de  ('arvalho  deserihing  a  test  of  a  hydromotor 
invented  by  Sr.  Antonio  Salviano  de  Figueredo,  a  native  of  the 
^'tate  of  Parahyha  do  Norte.  This  hydromotor,  called  ‘‘  Mar  Negro,” 
converts  the  force  of  t)ie  sea  waves  into  power  for  use  in  industries 


'  Sw  third  ikiisc  of  cover  for  liitiles  of  money,  weiichts,  mid  measures. 
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or  for  any  other  purpose.  A  successful  test  was  made  at  the  Fortress  * 
of  Sao  Joao  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  civil  and  naval  engineers. 
The  first  mcdel  was  made  gratuitously  in  the  shops  of  the  Lloyd 
Brasileiro  by  order  of  the  Government.  A  large  model  is  now  to  be 
built  at  the  e.xpense  of  the  company  formed  to  manufacture  the 
hydromotor.  The  large  model  is  to  be  placed  outside  the  bar  on  the 
coast  near  the  Fortress  of  Sao  Joao  where  the  first  motlel  worked  so 
successfully. 

('oFFEE  PRODUCTION. — In  replv  to  inquiries  from  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome  Dr.  Miguel  Calmon,  according  to 
press  reports,  stated  that  the  area  in  Brazil  devoted  to  coffee  culti¬ 
vation  in  1922-23  was  2,193,595  hectares,  yielding  1,140,735  metric 
tons;  in  1923-24,  2,437,350  hectares,  yielding  876,744  metric  tons, 
and  that  the  crop  for  1924-25  is  estimated  at  643,142  metric  tons. 

C'oTTON  CONSUMPTION. — According  to  the  Jorual  do  Brasil  for  June 
13,  1924,  the  raw  cotton  used  by  textile  factories  during  1923  totaled 
74,603,123  kilos,  while  the  stock  of  raw  cotton  on  hand  December  31, 
1923,  in  the  various  factories  amounted  to  15,221,242  kilos,  t^leven 
factories  were  not  included  in  the  figures  given  above  for  1923,  but 
these  11  factories  in  1919  used  1,892,754  kilos  of  raw  cotton.  In  the 
154  factories  included  in  the  above  list  the  cotton  consumption  in  1919  - 

was  67,130,687  kilos,  showing  an  increase  in  1923  of  7,472,436  kilos. 

Third  National  Roads  C'onoress. — The  Third  National  Roads 
(’ongress  and  First  Automobile  and  Touring  Exposition  are  to  be  held 
by  the  Automobile  Club  of  Brazil  under  the  auspices  of  the  Minister  ■ 
of  Public  Works  and  Highways  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  October  22  to  ^ 
27,  1924.  The  exposition,  which  will  continue  to  November  10, 
will  c(tntain  exhibits  of  automobiles  and  accessories,  as  well  as  of  J 
features  connected  with  Brazil’s  highways. 

CHILE 

Nitrate  e.xports. — The  following  figures  on  the  exportation  of 
nitrate  were  taken  from  the  message  of  the  President,  read  before 
('ongress  on  June  1,  1924:  ‘Hn  1923  the  nitrate  exports  totaled 
22,842,755  metric  quintals,  or  49,658,165  Spanish  quintals:  in  1924 
the  total  exports  to  May  10  were  8,321,534  metric  quintals,  or 
18,090,264  Spanish  quintals,  as  compared  with  9,210,220  metric  [ 
quintals  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1923,  in  which  888,686  metric  ’ 
quintals  more  were  exported  than  in  the  present  year.  The  con-  ^ 
sumption  of  nitrate  in  the  country  is  increasing  annually.  In  1920  ; 
the  country  used  35,706  metric  quintals;  in  1921,  46,560;  in  1922.  ! 
54,180;  and  in  1923,  67,577.  On  December  31,  1923,  the  stock  of  : 
nitrate  on  hand  was  8,680,000  metric  (|uintals,  or  4.000,000  metric  i 
quintals  less  than  on  the  corresponding  date  of  1922,” 
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Stkamki{s  ijktwkkx  Brazil  and  ('milk. — Efforts  arc*  beinj;  made 
bv  Sonor  don  Mijiuol  ('riichajia  Tocornal,  ('hilean  Ambassador  to 
Brazil,  to  fonvard  tho  ostablislxment  of  a  line  of  stt'amers  from 
Pernainbueo,  Brazil,  through  the  Straits  of  Majjellan  to  the  northern 
ports  of  ('Idle  for  the  exehanjje  of  Brazilian  and  Chilean  produets. 
Traffic  between  the  two  countries  is  said  to  be  hindered  by  the  hijih 
froiftlit  rates  and  the  chanjje  of  itinerary  of  the  steamers  of  the  ‘*Com- 
pafiia  Injjlesa  de  Vapores.”  The  Governments  of  ('Idle  and  Brazil 
have  been  approached  regarding  a  {)lan  to  run  two  steamers  of  the 
•'Lloyd  Brasileiro'’ — a  Brazilian  steamship  line — between  the  two 
countries  with  an  itinerary  and  rates  which  would  assure  sufficient 
freight.  If  the  freight  did  not  at  first  cover  the  interest  on  the 
investment  represented  by  the  two  steamers  it  is  suggested  that  the 
two  Governments  each  pay  half  of  the  difference.  The  exports  from 
Brazil  to  ('Idle  would  be  coffee,  sugar,  rubber,  cacao,  tropical  fruits, 
and  industrial  products,  while  ('Idle  would  ship  to  Brazil  nitrate, 
wines,  glass,  sole  leather,  and  other  pnxlucts.  The  “Sociedad 
Nacional  de  Agricultura ’’  of  ('Idle  as  well  as  the  ('hilean  Government 
have  received  the  proposal  with  favor,  which  gives  the  ambassador 
hope  of  seeing  the  line  established  in  the  not  far  distant  future. 

COLOMBIA 

Statistics  of  ixnrsTRY  axd  labor. — On  May  2,  1924,  Govern¬ 
ment  regulations  were  issued  regarding  statistics  on  industry  and 
labor.  A  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  most  important  points 
of  the  regulations  follows: 

All  individuals  or  eompanies  resident  or  domiciled  in  the  Republic  engaKcd  in 
mining,  agrieulture,  animal  industry,  mamifaeturing,  commerce,  or  transportation, 
and  the  establishments  engaged  in  exploiting  any  of  these  industries  are  obliged 
to  furnish  the  data  recpiired  by  .Art.  5  of  Law  63  of  1914,  in  the  manner  and  with 
the  details  prescribed  in  this  decree. 

Figures  regarding  mining  j)roperties  shall  be  compiled  by  officials  of  the  offices 
where  the  registers  of  claims  are  kept,  and  tho.se  of  mineral  products  by  the 
technical  section  of  the  National  Office  of  Mines,  the  cti.stoms  officials  supplyitig 
fignrt.s  as  to  monthly  mineral  exports  and  imports. 

The  fourth  .section  of  the  Ministry  of  Industries  is  recpiired  to  comiiilc  from 
official  data  complete  stati.stics  regarding  the  public  lands  distributed  since  the 
fuiiiiding  of  the  Republic,  and  similar  lists  of  concessions  or  lea.ses  of  national 
forests  and  of  jK'rmits  for  the  u.sc  of  national  waters. 

.\ssessjrs  and  tax  collectors  are  recpiired  to  furnish  a  complete  list  of  agricul¬ 
tural  properties  and  of  .stock  in  their  respc'ctive  districts.  With  the  enumeration 
of  rural  jiropc'rties  shall  be  given  complete  data  as  to  crops  cultivated,  .system  of 
cultivation,  amount  of  sc'ed,  yield,  fertilizers,  tools,  c*auses  for  failure  of  crojis, 
etc.;  lu'ad  of  stock,  brc'cd,  age,  origin,  value,  amount  of  natural  and  ciiltivatc'd 
pa.stiire,  etc. 

Factorii's  shall  report  their  c-apacity,  monthly  production,  cajiital,  monthly 
Stocks  of  raw  material,  total  .salaries  paid,  insurance,  disposition  of  products,  etc. 

Transportation  comiianies  arc-  obligc'd  to  rejiort  statistics  of  products  shijijied. 
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All  employers  in  iiuliistries  named  in  this  decree  are  recpiired  to  report  figures 
as  to  the  miml>er  and  classes  of  their  clerks  and  workers;  days  and  hours  of 
labor;  number  t)f  women  and  children  employed  and  class  of  labor  they  |K'rform; 
amount  of  night  work  and  pay  therefor;  numl)er  of  accidents;  individual  or 
collective  insurance  carried  for  employees;  monthly  rent  paid  by  tenant  farmers 
and  eomputation  of  rent  payments  in  lalmr;  profit  sharing;  compliance  with 
Sunday  rest  laws;  strikes,  number  of  workers  participating,  and  duration;  etc. 

Colombian  exhibition  in  Brussel.*!. — In  May,  1924,  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  cotton  textiles,  minerals,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  other  Colombian 
products  was  successfully  held  in  Brussels,  King  Albert,  who  attended 
the  e.xhihition  in  person,  taking  keen  interest  in  the  e.xhihits,  more 
especially  in  that  of  emeralds. 

r.MON  OF  TWO  RAILWAYS. — On  .luiie  21,  1924,  the  union  of  the 
Pacific  and  Caldas  Railroads  was  celebrated  in  Cartago,  Department 
of  El  Valle,  thus  establishing  a  rapid  and  direct  transportation  serv¬ 
ice  between  the  Department  of  El  Valle,  which  is  »)ne  of  the  must 
important  productive  centers  of  the  Republic,  and  Buenaventura. 

New  .UR  SERVICE.- On  .lime  18,  1924,  the  new  air  service  was 
established  between  Manizales,  Department  of  El  Valle,  and  Cali, 
D(*partment  of  Caldas.  Starting  from  Manizales,  the  airplanes 
will  travel  by  way  of  Minlellin,  the  capital  of  the  Department  of 
Antio(|uia,  going  from  there  to  Cali. 

N.vtional  Eleitrical  Co. — Work  on  the  new  plant  of  71,t)00 
horsepower  that  is  being  built  by  the  National  Electric  Co.  at 
the  Teipiendama  Falls,  near  Bogota,  is  rajiidly  progressing.  This 
plant  will  have  an  aqueduct  measuring  2  kilometei-s,  a  tunnel  meas¬ 
uring  1,340  meters  with  a  flow  of  4  cubic  meters  of  water  per  second, 
and  a  fall  of  404  meters.  The  transmission  lines  will  he  of  steel  and 
aluminum  wire,  having  a  conductance  of  4,000  kilowatts  and  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  33.000  volts,  sufficient  to  furnish  the  capital  with  light  and 
power  and  electrify  some  of  its  railways.  The  capacity  will  be 
17,000  horsepower.  The  turbine  and  tubes  have  been  ordere<l  from 
(lothenhurg  and  London,  respectively. 

Wireless  .station. — I'nder  a  contract  signed  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Tolima  and  another  ('olomhian  citizen,  who  has 
uiulertaken  to  make  the  preliminary  arrangements,  a  wireless  station 
will  h(>  established  in  Ihague,  the  capital  of  this  Department. 

Tolima-IIuila-('acjueta  Railway. — Under  contract  signed  on 
.September  7,  1923,  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  a  repnson- 
tative  (d  the  Dejiartnient  of  Tolima,  which  was  ajiproved  by  the 
Government  and  published  in  the  Gnceta  Oficinl  of  May'  20,  1924. 
the  Tolima-Huila-Caipietii  Railway  will  he  definitely  taken  over  by 
the  Government  on  that  date. 

(’O.STA  RICA 

Radio  .station  in  Ala4i:kla. — The  staff  of  the  No.  1  High  School 
for  hoys  of  Alajiiela  is  about  to  install  a  radio  re<‘eiving  ajiparatus  tor 
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the  hoiu'fit  of  the  school  and  the  residents  of  the  eity  who  contribute 
to  the  initial  expense  of  the  receivinj;  station.  In  this  wa}'  music  and 
lecturt*s  fnuu  ('uha  ami  the  United  States  can  he  heard. 

CUBA 

Live.st«h  k  census  of  Matanzas. — According  to  the  report  of  the 
SiH-retary  (*f  the  Provincial  ('ommittee  of  Matanzas  on  Agriculture, 
Ccmmerce,  and  Labor,  that  Province,  whieh  at  the  close  of  192.3  had 
312,704  inhabitants,  had  314,6.32  head  of  cattle,  of  which  176,6.S6  were 
bulls  or  steers  and  137,946  cows.  The  horses  of  the  Province  totaled 
.S6,114  head,  while  there  were  .5,127  mult's  and  2S5  asses. 

Road  to  Key  We.st. — An  American  company  incorporatetl  in 
Florida  about  the  middle  of  July  obtained  the  contract  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  highway  from  Miami  to  Key  Wt'st  to  run  over  bridges 
l)etween  the  islands  parallel  to  those  t.f  the  railway.  It  is  expected 
that  this  road  will  bring  many  tourists  to  Habana  since  those  who 
are  touring  in  automobiles  can  reach  Key  West  and  there  take  the 
ferry  and  continue  to  Habana. 

New  ROADS. — The  President  has  aj)proved  the  granting  of  a  credit 
of  S1.5(),()()()  for  the  continuation  of  the  Guarciras-Manguito  and 
(’alimete-Amarillas  road  to  Aguado  de  Pasajercs  and  a  credit  (*t 
$70,(K)()  for  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Manguito  to  Jagiiey  and 
Grande. 

DO.MINK'AN  REPUBLIC 

Exports  ok  live.stock. — From  July,  1921,  to  May  31,  1924, 
inclusive,  the  exports  of  livestock  to  Haiti  througli  the  customh(*use 
of  Dajalaui,  according  to  official  figures,  were  as  follows:  During 
the  month  of  July.  1921,  6()S  head  of  cattle  were  exported:  during 
the  year  1922,  2,373  head,  in  1923,  4,177,  and  up  to  May,  1924,  1,64S, 
making  a  total  of  .S,S(),5  head  of  eattle,  valued  approximately  at 
$226,12.5  gold,  which  on  a  threi'-year  basis  averages  about  .S73.37.5 
a  year. 

Xew  Hoard  ok  (Joverxors  for  Santiago  (’hamber  ok 
MERCE.  .\t  a  general  meeting  of  the  (’hamber  of  ('omnierce.  Indus¬ 
try,  and  .\griculture  of  Santiago  a  new  governing  board  was 
appointed  for  the  1924-2.5  term.  Mr.  Manuel  Tavares  J.  was  named 
pn*sident.  and  Mr.  Demetrio  Mejfa  K.,  secretary  general. 

Tax  ox  BILLBOARDS. ^The  municipal  council  of  the  community 
*»f  San  Pedn>  Macoris  has  issued  an  order  regulating  the  plaeing 
ef  placards  or  billboards,  and  naming  the  tax  to  be  paid  thereon, 
•Vecording  to  this  ordinance  placards  or  hilllM>ards  may  be  posted  on 
the  walls  of  buihlings  within  the  city  limits,  proviileil  the  owner  of 
the  building  consents.  All  plaeards  will  be  taxeil  It)  cents  gohl  for 
pvery  KH)  s<|uare  centimeters  or  fraetion  theretd,  excejit  for  tluKse 
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tluit  (*xt(*n<l  over  tlu*  which  shall  j)ay  twice  that  amo 

F«tr  electric  si«;ns  the  tax  is  5  cents.  X«t  placard  or  hillhoard  vli 
h»>  taxeil  less  than  1  pes(»  j'old  a  year. 
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Silk  i.xdi’sthy. — Very  satisfactory  experiments  in  raising  sili 
worms  have  l>e(*n  carried  out  in  lharra,  the  prosjiects  being  that  thi 
center  and.  in  general,  the  whole  Province  of  Imhahura  may  I  rdinii 
a  field  of  ahundant  production.  Besides  the  ordinary  mulberry  sil 
worm  there  is  also  another  that  lives  on  the  castor  oil  jilant. 

Pf-TKolki'-M  products. — The  Anglo  Ecuatorian  Petroleum  Co. 
of  Guayaquil,  has  put  on  the  market  the  different  products  of  its 
refinery — such  as  gasoline,  kerosene,  and  benzine  of  the  best  quality- 
which  have  already  lowered  the  price  of  the  said  articles,  wliich  \vt*r 
formerly  imported. 

Pla.xtaix  rkplacix<;  cacao. — The  production  of  the  plantain  has 
greatly  developed  during  the  last  five  years,  and  this  industry 
taking  the  place  more  and  more  of  the  pnuluction  <)f  cacao,  due  t 
the  tlecrease  which  has  prevailed  in  the  latter  since  1912.  When  l' 
large  plantain  plantations  attain  full  production  it  is  believed  t’ 
the  influence  (ff  this  valuable  industry  will  imalify  the  exchange  to 
acceptable  rate. 

New  national  industry. — A  concession  has  been  accorded  to 
Hungarian  citizen  for  the  importation  and  installation  of  machinery 
for  the  canning  of  meat  and  vegetables  in  the  Provinces  of  Pichinc 
Leon  and  Tungurahua. 

('oTTON  PRODUCTION. — Duc  to  the  decrease  in  cotton  producti 
in  the  Ignited  States,  that  industry  is  developing  in  those  La 
American  countrit's  that  have  a  possibility  of  becoming  import 
productive  centers.  Among  these  is  Ecuador.  A  large  machine 
gin  to  separate  the  cotton  from  the  seed  has  been  installed  in  the 
Province  of  Manabf  and  the  growers  of  the  whole  section  are  cooper 
ing  in  improving  the  roads  for  the  rapid  and  economic  transportati 
of  the  crops. 

National  fisheries. — “The  Sepia  ('ompany,”  an  Ecuadori 
fisheries  and  by-products  i*stablishment,  has  been  founded  in  Guay 
(piil.  It  will  deal  with  commerce  and  navigation  and  contracts 
general  and  in  particular  will  exploit  fishing  in  the  Galapagos  Islan 
The  interior  of  the  Republic  will  thus  be  furnished  with  fish  at  re^ 
sonable  prices  and  that  commodity  will  no  longer  be  the  luxury 
has  been  so  far. 

(JUATEMALA 

Paper  .vnd  fiber  faitory. — “The  ('ompafna  de  Indust 
Textiles  y  ('elulosas”  in  Guatemala  ('ity  is  preparing  to  establish 
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factory  of  newsprint  paper,  cardboard,  and  wrapping  paper.  Sefior 
Joe£  Dufour  recently  demonstrated  his  new  decorticating  machine, 
which  will  convert  banana  and  maguey  plants  into  material  for 
p^)er  pulp. 

Alcohol  as  a  gasoline  substitute. — In  the  town  of  Palin  a 
factory  has  been  established  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  as  a 
gasoline  substitute  for  gas  engines  used  in  the  neighborhood,  as  well 
as  for  automobiles.  Experiments  were  carried  on  for  some  time  to 
find  a  form  of  alcohol  which  was  suitable  for  use  in  the  gas  engine. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  a  government  test  be  made  of  this  alcohol. 

Guatemalan  honey. — According  to  the  Guatemalan  Consul  in 
Hamburg  there  is  in  that  city  an  active  demand  for  Guatemalan 
honey  of  the  best  quality,  which  is  quoted  at  $13.50  per  50  kilograms. 
Guatemalan  honey  production  has  increased  rapidly,  statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  showing  that  there  are  now  19,000  hives 
in  the  Republic  which  have  produced  8,700  quintals  (quintal  equals 
100  kilograms — 220  pounds) . 

HAITI 

Leather  trade  of  Haiti. — Imports  of  tanned  hides  and  skins  in 
the  fiscal  year  ended  September  30,  1923,  amounted  to  55,741  kilos, 
Tilued  at  $151,484,  practically  all  of  which  came  from  the  United 
States.  A  small  quantity  of  hides,  especially  goatskins,  is  exported 
from  the  island.  These  exports  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  September 
30, 1923,  amounted  to  126,209  kilos,  valued  at  $72,240,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  sent  to  the  United  States.  The  amount  of  cattle  hides 
exported  in  the  same  period  was  only  7,284  kilos,  valued  at  $1,478. 
(Vn^ed  States  Commerce  Reports,  June  23,  1924.) 

HONDURAS 

San  Isidro  market. — The  municipality  of  Comayaguela,  with 
the  permission  of  the  President,  has  authorized  Don  Benjamin 
Henriquez  to  contract  for  a  loan  of  $40,000  with  the  Banco  Atl&ntida, 
to  be  used  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  San  Isidro  market,  which  was 
burned.  The  market  building  will  be  mortgaged  as  security  for 
the  loan. 

MEXICO 

Inter  American  High  Commission. — The  Mexican  section  of 
the  Inter  American  High  Commission  met  in  Mexico  City  on  July  13 
to  receive  Dr.  Guillermo  Sherwell,  Secretary  General  of  the  Inter 
American  High  Commission  in  Washington.  Dr.  Sherwell  spoke 
of  bills  of  exchange,  a  matter  treated  in  The  Hague  Convention; 
the  Mexican  section’s  point  of  view  on  checks;  the  ratification  by 
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Mexico  of  the  convention  for  the  protection  of  patents  and  trade¬ 
marks  approved  by  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  April,  1923;  the  advisability  of  creating  an  international 
gold  fund,  approved  in  the  Buenos  Aires  Convention  of  1916;  the 
main  points  to  be  covered  by  the  convention  on  fiscal  systems  and 
statistical  methods  to  meet  in  Lima;  regulations  governing  traveling 
salesmen  and  their  samples;  maritime  and  rail  transport  questions 
in  general,  and  commercial  aviation. 

Another  subject  brought  up  by  Dr.  Sherwell  was  the  project 
to  establish  arbitration  for  commercial  differences.  This  project 
has  already  been  approved  by  several  American  Republics.  It  wis 
agreed  that  the  Mexican  section  of  the  Inter  American  High  Com¬ 
mission  would  submit  the  question  to  the  Federation  of  Chambm 
of  Commerce  in  Mexico. 

National  fisheries. — The  Department  of  Fisheries  gives  an 
approximate  value  of  10,000,000  pesos  yearly  to  the  sea  food  taken 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  inland  sources. 

Two  NEW  INDUSTRIES  IN  CfflnuAHUA. — A.  cigar  factory  has  been 
recently  established  in  this  State  which  has  already  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  several  products  of  excellent  quality  and  of  the  best  materials. 

A  rope  and  cord  factory  has  also  been  established  in  this  city, 
where,  besides  the  ordinary  output,  rugs  and  carpets  are  made  from 
palm  and  other  fiber. 

Industrial  use  of  the  maguey  plant. — ITie  director  of  the 
Experimental  Laboratories  (Secretariat  of  Commerce  and  Industry) 
has  found,  after  many  experiments,  a  very  valuable  industrial  use 
for  the  maguey  plant  in  connection  with  the  tanning  industry. 
Treated  in  a  certain  way  this  plant  produces  lactic  acid,  whidi 
removes  without  injury  to  the  leather  the  lime  accumulated  in  the 
earlier  processes  of  tanning. 

Free  exportation  of  cotton. — Free  exportation  of  the  Laguna 
cotton  has  just  been  decreed,  and  the  producers  of  that  section  are 
planning  to  take  on  10,000  workers,  with  their  families,  in  order  to 
hasten  the  gathering  of  the  crop,  which  is  perhaps  the  largest  on 
record. 

Convention  of  Agriculturists. — The  National  Agrarian  Con¬ 
federation  invited  all  those  who  engage  in  agriculture  to  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  agriculturists  held  in  the  capital  from  the  10th  to  the  20th 
of  September.  At  this  convention  the  most  important  probkana 
connected  with  agriculture,  such  as  intensive  farming  in  order  to 
obtain  greater  cereal  crops,  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  these  cereab 
owing  to  intensive  labor,  matters  pertaining  to  the  employment  of 
native  workers,  and  the  protection  of  the  small  farmer  were  discussed. 

Practical  course  in  agriculture. — See  page  10.59. 
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NICARAGUA 

Lighthouse  on  Little  Corn  Island. — A  lighthouse  with  an 
automatic  acetylene  gas  beacon  has  been  built  at  the  highest  point 
of  Little  Corn  Island  7  miles  away  from  Great  Corn  Island  and  39 
miles  from  the  Nicaraguan  port  of  Bluff.  The  light,  as  before  stated, 
is  automatic,  being  provided  with  a  mechanism  which  prevents  it 
from  burning  when  there  is  sunlight,  but  causes  it  to  burn  at  night 
or  on  cloudy  or  rainy  days.  No  keeper  is  needed  for  the  light,  which 
will  be  watched  by  the  customs  officer  of  Bluff,  who  is  to  report  any 
in^larity  in  its  functioning.  The  light  is  of  480  candlepower,  flashing 
every  6  seconds,  burning  for  one-half  a  second,  and  being  extinguished 
for  5}^  seconds.  It  is  visible  from  14  to  22  miles  at  sea,  depending 
upon  weather  conditions,  thus  aiding  navigation  in  Nicaraguan  waters. 
The  lighthouse  was  built  by  the  Cuyamel  Fruit  Co.  for  the  United 
States  Government,  which  will  maintain  it. 

Customs  service  at  Puerto  Cabezas. — President  Martinez  on 
May  17,  1924,  provided  by  decree  for  official  port  service  at  Puerto 
Cabezas  on  Bragman  Bluff  in  the  section  of  Cabo  de  Gracias  a  Dios 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nicaragua.  This  port  will  hereafter  bo 
able  to  handle  shipping,  since  it  will  have  customs  service  and  other 
requisites. 

PANAMA 

May  BANANA  EXPORT. — The  record  of  the  office  of  the  captain  of 
the  port  of  Col6n  shows  that  during  May,  1924,  there  were  exported 
from  Panama  through  that  Atlantic  port  48,767  bunches  of  bananas 
and  780,000  coconuts  raised  in  the  country.  The  Government 
revenue  from  the  bananas  was  $487.67  and  from  the  coconuts  $780. 

PARAGUAY 

The  TOBACCO  market. — Tobacco  production  is  estimated  this  year 
at  about  80,000  bales.  The  Concepci6n  zone  has  joined  in  the 
tobacco  industry,  the  crop  of  that  section  being  expected  to  reach 
no  less  than  2,000  bales  this  year. 

Cotton. — According  to  statistics  from  January  to  June  of  this 
year,  the  cotton  exported  is  valued  at  1,000,000  gold  pesos,  including 
raw  cotton  and  seed. 

Cotton  tax. — The  Assistant  Treasurer  of  Asunci6n  recently 
invited  the  managers  of  the  firms  dealing  in  cotton  to  confer  and 
discuss  the  tax  on  that  commodity.  A  minimum  tax  of  5  cents  was 
decided  upon  for  each  kilo  of  cotton  introduced  within  the  municipal 
jurisdiction  of  the  capital,  which  will  be  paid  daily  by  the  respective 
buyers  on  their  declaration  stating  the  quantity  of  cotton  received. 

New  ways  of  communication. — The  construction  of  a  new  high¬ 
way  between  the  capital  and  the  village  of  San  Lorenzo  is  already 
under  way. 
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PERU 

Mining  industry  exhibit  in  Peru. — In  connection  with  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  centennial  of  the  Battle  of  Ayacucho,  which  takes  place 
in  December  of  the  present  year,  an  exhibition  of  the  mining  indus¬ 
try  will  be  held.  This  exposition  will  comprise  sections  devoted  to 
the  early  history  of  mining  in  Peru,  covering  the  pre- Colombian 
and  colonial  period,  and  the  exploitation  of  mines  up  to  the  present 
day;  development  of  the  petroleum  industry  and  its  derivates;  the 
metallui^y  of  gold,  silver,  tin,  and  lead;  the  technical  training  of 
mining  experts,  and  preparation  of  bibliographies.  The  committee 
in  chaise  of  preparing  and  carrying  on  the  exposition  is  composed 
of  the  Director  of  Mines,  the  Director  of  the  Corps  of  Mining 
Engineers,  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Mines,  the  President  of  the 
National  Mining  Society,  and  Messrs.  E.  Pombo,  11.  J.  Hunter,  and 

H.  Boza. 

Foreign  commerce,  January-Marcii,  1924. — The  value  of  Peru’s 
foreign  commerce  for  the  first  quarter  of  1924  was — imports,  3,851,600 
Peruvian  pounds;  exports,  5,645,429  Peruvian  pounds;  making  s  i 
total  for  the  three  months  of  9,497,029  Peruvian  pounds,  compared  I 
with  6,803,951  Peruvian  pounds  for  the  same  period  in  1923.  Of 
2,693,078  Peruvian  pounds  increase  shown  for  1924,  the  amount 
corresponding  to  imports  is  1,225,941  Peruvian  pounds,  and  to  exporto 

I, 467,137  Peruvian  pounds. 

Purchasing  of  lots  in  the  Pampas  del  Imperial. — Coloniste 
desiring  to  purchase  lots  in  the  Pampas  del  Imperial,  located  in  the 
Province  of  Caflete,  must  obtain  an  application  blank  on  stamped 
paper  of  five  soles  from  the  office  of  the  Consulting  and  Contracting 
Engineer  of  Irrigation  Works.  This  application  shall  be  presented 
to  the  head  of  the  Administration  Division  of  Irrigation  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works.  No  person  is  allowed  to  purchase 
more  than  one  lot,  and  until  the  land  has  been  paid  for  in  full  the 
purchaser  can  not  transfer  or  resell  the  property  without  writt«i 
authority  from  the  Government.  After  the  full  payment  has  been 
made  on  the  land  the  Government  will  recognize  the  property  rights 
of  the  owner,  who  is  then  free  to  resell  or  transfer  the  land  if  he 
so  desires. 

Curtailment  of  Cerro  de  Pasco  output. — Due  to  pressure  by 
the  Peruvian  Government,  owing  to  the  claim  that  agricultural  and 
grazing  interests  have  been  adversely  affected  as  the  result  of  smoke 
and  fumes  from  the  new  smelter,  the  production  of  the  Cerro  | 
de  Pasco  Copper  Company  has  been  reduced  to  25  per  cent  of  its  f 
capacity,  pending  the  installation  of  some  process  to  destroy  the  | 
smoke  and  fumes.  It  is  estimated  that  this  will  take  about  a  year  I 
to  accomplish.  I 
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As  the  company  has  been  producing  more  than  100,000,000  pounds 
of  copper  per  year,  its  production  for  the  next  twelve  months  will 
be  only  about  25,000,000  pounds  unless  the  Government  permits  it 
to  operate  at  greater  capacity. 

SALVADOR 

Exposition. — The  “Finca  Modelo,”  or  model  farm,  near  San 
Jacinto  was  prepared  to  house  the  National  Exposition  of  animals 
and  food  and  industrial  products  held  as  part  of  the  national  holiday 
celebration  in  August.  Repairs  were  necessitated  by  the  floods  of 
June  12.  The  National  Exposition  of  Salvadorean  products  was 
only  one  of  the  features  of  the  holiday  celebration,  which  was 
enlivened  by  a  parade  of  floats,  the  Red  Cross,  and  a  part  of  the 
Army,  as  well  as  by  horse  races,  automobile  races,  exhibition  air¬ 
plane  flights,  and  other  diversions.  The  railroads  reduced  the  fares 
for  the  holiday  period. 

Radio  reception. — Sr.  Jos6  Velasco,  of  Santa  Ana,  on  April 
28,  1924,  listened  in  on  a  complete  program  of  music  from  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star,  of  Canada,  on  a  radio  receiving  set  which  he 
manufactured  himself. 

International  roads. — The  Municipality  of  Jutiapa  in  Guate¬ 
mala  sent  a  delegation  to  call  upon  the  officers  of  the  Municipality 
of  Chalchuapa  of  Salvador  to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  opening  an 
automobile  road  between  these  two  cities  of  the  Republics  of  Guate¬ 
mala  and  Salvador.  The  visitors  from  Guatemala  were  made  guests 
of  honor  of  the  Municipality  of  Chalchuapa. 

The  road  from  San  Martin  to  Suchitoto  and  Chalatenango  is  to  be 
the  international  road  between  Salvador  and  Honduras.  The 
mayors  of  the  towns  of  San  Bartolom6,  Perulapla,  San  Pedro,  and 
Oratorio  de  Concepci6n  met  with  the  mayor  of  San  Martin  to  make 
plans  for  the  road  work. 

Portable  sending  and  receiving  set. — In  the  General  Bureau 
of  Telegraphs  and  Telephones  a  portable  continuous-wave  sending 
and  receiving  radio  set  has  been  built,  which  has  a  transmitting  radius 
of  55  land  miles  and  100  to  150  sea  miles. 

URUGUAY 

Engineering  exposition. — On  July  1,  1924,  an  engineering 
exposition,  organized  by  the  Polytechnic  Society  of  Uruguay,  was 
held  in  Montevideo.  Among  those  attending  the  opening  ceremony 
were  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
representatives  of  various  industrial  concerns.  The  purpose  of  this 
exposition  was  to  show  the  building  and  construction  materials 
manufactured  in  the  Republic.  Among  the  exhibits  shown  were 
tiles,  roofings,  samples  of  pavement,  concrete,  and  cement.  One  of 
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the  exhibits,  attracting  very  favorable  eomiuents  from  the  large 
attendance  that  filleil  the  ex|)osition  hall,  was  of  many-color^ 
marbles,  which  were  particularly  fine.  Demonstrations  were  also 
made  of  different  electrical  appliances  for  industrial  purposes,  as  well 
as  those  for  domestic  use. 

Tree  planting. — The  National  Administrative  Council  has 
authorized  one  of  the  districts  under  its  jurisdiction  to  obtain  a 
number  of  trees  for  planting  along  the  highways  of  the  Republic  and 
on  Government  grounds. 

Exposition  of  farm  products. — On  June  18  last  an  exposition  of 
national  farm  products,  organized  by  the  Rural  Association  of  Uru¬ 
guay,  was  officially  opened  in  Montevideo.  Sections  were  devoted 
to  exhibits  of  livestock,  poultry,  and  numerous  agricultural  products 
Various  types  of  farm  machinery  were  also  shown. 

Oil  drilling. — ^At  the  suggestion  of  the  Department  of  IndustrieB, 
the  director  of  the  Government  electric  plant  has  offered  to  cooperate 
with  the  Geological  Institute  in  pursuing  investigations  of  the  subsoil 
of  the  Republic  in  order  to  determine  the  possibility  of  finding  oil 
deposits.  Drilling  will  be  commenced  in  Ullestre  Pass  on  the  bordw 
of  the  departments  Rio  Negro  and  Paysandd.  This  will  be  the  first 
prospecting  for  oil  in  this  section  of  the  western  coast. 

National  Refrigerating  Co. — The  Committee  on  Livestock  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  presented  a  favorable  report  on  th« 
bill  proposing  the  organization  of  a  national  refrigerating  company, 
which  will  bo  in  charge  of  constructing,  buying,  and  renting,  as  tlw 
case  may  be,  refrigerating  plants,  factories  for  preparing  meat 
extracts  and  canned  goods,  and  for  attending  to  all  commercial 
transactions  connected  with  this  important  industry.  The  proposed 
capital  of  the  National  Refrigerating  Co.  is  10,000,000  pesos. 

VENEZUELA 

New  railroad  branches. — The  Venezuelan  Congress  hi» 
approved  the  contract  between  the  Federal  Executive  and  the  Ceiba 
Railroad  Co.  for  the  prolongation  of  several  of  its  branches  at  varioua 
places. 

Deepening  and  improvement  of  Maracaibo  Bay. — The  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Congress  has  approved  the  contract  made  by  the  Federal 
Executive  for  the  deepening  of  Maracaibo  Bay  and  the  prolongation 
of  its  piers. 

Cotton  industry. — ^Very  extensive  cotton  plantations  have  been 
established  throughout  the  entire  section  of  Guanare.  Judging  by 
the  experiments,  this  r^on  may  be  expected  to  become  a  vMy 
important  productive  center. 

Paper-pulp  industry. — A  contract  has  been  made  with  the 
Federal  Executive  to  exploit  the  cultivation  of  fibrous  plants  used  in 
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the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp.  The  contractor  is  at  liberty  to  choose 
for  his  plantations  100,000  hectares  in  the  state  of  Monagas. 

Exploitation  of  hydrocarbons. — The  ('ongress  of  Venezuela 
recently  approved  the  title  given  by  the  Federal  Executive  to 
the  Venezuelan  Oil  Co.  for  the  exploitation  of  hydrocarbons  in  the 
state  of  Zulia. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


COSTA  RICA 


New  bank  established. — Tlie  “Banco  de  Cooperacidn  Nacional” 
was  established  on  July  7,  1924,  in  San  Jos6,  with  Licenciado  Vidal 
Quir6s  as  president,  don  Roberto  Carranza  as  vice  president,  and 
don  Jorge  Carvajal  V.,  as  secretary.  The  bank  was  founded  to 
benefit  municipal  and  Government  employees,  who  may  discount 
their  salaries  in  the  institution  at  a  fair  percentage.  The  bank  will 
lo&n  small  sums,  accept  small  deposits,  and  aid  poor  persons  in  their 
financial  transactions,  since  it  will  reduce  usury  and  encourage 
laying. 

CUBA 

Revenue  of  the  Oriente  fiscal  district  of  Habana. — In  this 
district  of  Habana  during  the  fiscal  year  1923-24  taxes  on  real 
wtate,  banks,  and  associations  yielded  the  amount  of  $3,818,761,  or 
13,277,844.58  more  than  in  the  year  of  1922-23;  the  4  per  cent 
tax  yielded  $898,514.45,  or  $496,916.06  more  than  the  previous 
year.  The  1  per  cent  tax  revenue  amounted  to  $3,810,025.65,  or 
12,618,685.32  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  while  the  revenue 
from  other  special  charges  and  taxes  amounted  to  $3,243,415.47, 
or  $28,200.35  more  than  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1922-23.  The  total 
ravenue  collected  therefore  in  the  1923-24  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
$11,770,716.57. 

Retail  dealers’  Bank. — On  July  12,  1924,  the  statutes  for  the 
founding  of  the  “Banco  de  los  Detallistas”  were  drawn  up.  The 
new  bank,  which  has  a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  has  incorporated  with 
it  the  Banco  Hispano  Cubano,  taking  over  all  that  bank’s  business 
»nd  the  building  valued  at  $350,000. 
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GUATEMALA 

1924-25  Blt)Get. — Tlie  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  from  July  1, 
1924,  to  Jime  30,  1925,  approved  by  Presidential  decree  on  June  6, 


1924,  is  as  folloA»’s; 

Pesos  national 
currency* 

Governmcut _  67,  004,  200.  00 

Treasury  and  public  credit . . . .  77,  609,  609.  80 

Promotion _ 48,759,348.00 

War . 66,831,943.00 

Public  education _ 67,936,074.00 

Foreign  relations _ _ _  12,861,145.20 

Agricultiire _ _ _  17,  403,  600.  00 


358,  405,  920.  00 


Public  revenues _  370,  675,  000.  00 

1924-25  expenditures.. _ _  358,  405,  920.  00 


Surplus _  12,  269,  080.  00 


URUGUAY 

New  branch  bank. — During  the  latter  part  of  June  the  Nationil 
Bank  of  Uruguay  opened  a  branch  in  San  Ram6n,  Department  of 
Canelones. 

Railway  to  be  electrified. — The  National  Administratm 
Council  has  definitely  approved  the  proposal  for  the  electrification 
of  the  Northern  Tramway  Co.  In  order  to  provide  funds  th* 
executive  is  authorized  to  issue  and  sell  debentures  not  to  exceed 
5,500,000  pesos,  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  &14  per  cent  per 
annum.  Bids  will  be  invited  for  both  the  construction  and  financing 
of  the  work.  It  is  required  that  the  company  securing  the  contract 
shall  employ  on  its  technical  staff  at  least  two  Uruguayan  engineers.— 
(Z7.  S.  Commerce  Reports,  July  14,  1924.) 


BOLl\TA 


Permits  REquriREU  for  soliciting  public  suBSCRipnosn.— 
According  to  a  decree  of  June  18, 1924,  persons  soliciting  donationa or 
subscriptions,  either  for  patriotic  or  charitable  purposes,  must  obtaia 
a  permit.  In  the  capitals  of  departments  the  permits  will  be  issued 
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by  the  Prefect,  and  in  other  towns  by  the  local  authorities.  Permits 
^  be  granted  only  when  the  persons  or  societies  making  the  request 
prove  the  urgent  need,  for  charitable  or  patriotic  purposes,  of  the 
collection.  Persons  soliciting  donations  without  being  properly 
authorized  to  do  so  will  be  fined  20  bolivianos  *  for  each  offense. 

CUBA 

Obugatory  arbitration  of  labor  disputes. — The  National 
Congress  enacted  a  law  effective  on  Jime  10,  1924,  providing  for  the 
ffitablishinent  of  commissions  of  intelligence  that  shall  have  authority 
to  effect  the  compulsory  arbitration  of  labor  disputes  in  all  the  ports 
of  Cuba.  The  commissions  are  to  consist  of  an  equal  number  of 
employers  and  harbor  employees,  and  are  to  have  imder  their  juris¬ 
diction  all  matters  concerning  maritime  work  at  Cuban  ports  in  their 
respective  districts.  Each  commission  is  to  be  presided  over  by  the 
judge  of  the  primary  court  of  claims  of  the  district  wherein  the 
commission  is  located,  and  in  case  there  is  no  such  judge  the  presiding 
officer  will  be  the  municipal  judge.  .  .  .  Commissions  are  to  work 

in  conjunction  with  the  police  in  maintaining  order  during  the  time 
of  strikes,  and  are  to  extend  protection  to  laborers  who  do  not  want 
to  strike.  When  differences  arise  between  employers  and  employees, 
commissions  are  to  try  to  keep  laborers  at  work;  in  case  of  general 
strikes  they  are  to  appoint  10  per  cent  of  the  laborers  to  carry  on 
the  urgent  work  of  the  port,  such  laborers  to  have  the  protection 
of  the  commissions.  .  .  .  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 

cwnmission  may  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor,  whose  decisions  shall  be  final.  ( U.  S.  Commerce 
Reports,  July  21,  1924.) 

A  bill  has  been  sent  to  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  proposing 
the  establishment  of  an  official  National  Commission  of  Conciliation 
end  Arbitration  to  solve  all  difficulties  giving  rise  to  strikes  which 
may  occur  throughout  the  country,  the  commission  to  be  composed 
of  an  equal  number  of  laborers  and  employers,  to  be  presided  over 
by  a  chairman  not  of  either  party. 

HAITI 

Amendments  to  press  law. — By  a  law  of  June  18,  1924,  article  12 
of  the  press  law  of  December  15,  1922,  is  amended  to  the  effect  that 
the  editor  of  any  newspaper  publishing  defamatory  articles  about 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  Secretaries  of  State,  or  members 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  Government  will  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  from  six  months  to  three  years,  and  fined  from  2,500 
to  5,000  gourdes,  according  to  the  character  of  the  libel.  According 
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to  the  amendment  to  article  2 1  the  accused  may  be  released  on  bail 
of  5,000  to  10,000  gonrdi’s  cash,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

PERU 

Administration  of  army  reorganized. — On  May  2  of  die 
present  year  a  decree  was  issued  creating  a  special  corps  which  will 
have  charge  of  the  management  and  direction  of  the  administrative 
branch  of  the  Army.  The  full  text  of  this  decree  appears  in  El 
Peruano  of  May  31,  1924. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TREATIES 


central  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENTS — UNITED  STATES 

Amapala  agreement. — Delegates  of  the  Republics  of  Costa  Rica, 
Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador  and  of  the  Council  of  Ministen 
of  Honduras  and  the  heads  of  the  revolution  in  that  country  and  a 
personal  representative  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  met 
in  Amapala,  Honduras,  on  May  3,  1924,  where  an  agreement  for 
reestablishing  and  effecting  a  permanent  peace  in  Honduras  wu 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  those  present.  (La  Gaceta,  Managua, 
May  14,  1924.) 

MEXICO — UNITED  STATES 


Members  of  the  Claims  Commissions. — The  following  memben 
have  been  appointed  to  the  General  Clainas  Commission  established  ■ 
under  the  terms  of  the  convention  signed  by  accredited  representar  i 
tives  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States  in  Washington  on  September  ' 
8,  1923:  Dr.  Genaro  Fernandez  McGregor,  Commissioner  of  Mexico; 
The  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Baker,  Commissioner  of  the  United  States,  sue*  ■ 
ceeded  at  the  end  of  September  by  the  Hon  Nathan  L.  Miller;  and  - 
Dr.  C.  Van  Vollenhoven,  of  Holland.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  August  30,  1924. 

The  Special  Claims  Commission  established  under  the  convention 
signed  by  accredited  representatives  of  Mexico  and  the  United  StaUn  J 
in  Mexico  City  on  September  10,  1923,  is  composed  of  the  followinf  ^ 
members:  Sr.  Licenciado  don  Fernando  Gonz41ez  Roa,  Commissioner,; 
of  Mexico;  the  Hon.  Ernest  B.  Perry,  Commissioner  of  the  United 
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SUtes;  and  Dr.  liodrigo  Octavio  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  The 
inaugural  session  took  place  on  August  18,  1924,  in  the  Pan  American 
Salon  of  the  National  Palace,  Mexico  ('ity. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
.andEDUCATION 
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ARGENTINA 


Fiftieth  anniversary  of  Normal  School  for  Men. — The 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  No.  2  Normal  School  for 
Men  was  celebrated  in  Buenos  Aires  by  exercises  covering  several 
days.  The  ceremonies  began  on  June  13  with  the  visit  of  the  alumni 
to  present  a  bronze  commemorative  tablet  to  the  school.  On  June 
14,  a  bust  of  the  first  director,  Sr.  Adolfo  Van  Gelderen,  was  unveiled 
and  a  portrait  of  the  ex-govemor,  Mariano  Acosta,  who  founded  the 
institution,  was  given  to  the  school.  On  June  16  the  President  of 
the  Republic  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  with  other 
distinguished  guests,  visited  the  school  to  witness  the  exercises,  at 
which  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  other  visitors  delivered 
addresses.  On  the  17th  of  June  a  section  of  the  library  was  opened 
f(E  publications  of  the  alumni. 

International  Education  Institute. — Ingeniero  Alejandro  E. 
Bunge,  recently  appointed  representative  of  Argentina  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Education  Institute,  invited  a  group  of  public  men  and 
educationalists  to  his  house  to  form  the  .iVigentine  section  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Education  Institute.  The  section  will  be  ruled  by  an 
executive  committee  and  an  advisory  board  to  increase  and  direct  the 
studies  of  yoimg  Argentines  abroad,  both  students  and  graduates  of 
national  or  private  schools,  normal  or  special  schools  or  universities, 
and  foreign  students  in  Argentina.  The  institute~will  create  scholar- 
slups  especially  for  scientific,  artistic,  and  technical  studies.  Seiior 
Bunge  reported  that  five  American  universities  vrere  planning  to 
offer  posts  for  teachers  of  Spanish  to  Argentine  university  students 
in  exchange  for  English-teaching  positions  in  Argentine  universities. 
The  International  Institute  of  Kiel  has  also  offered  a  post  with  pay 
to  an  Argentine  university  graduate  with  or  without  reciprocal 
Iffivil^es.  The  Institute  will  maintain  its  private  character  but 
will  receive  funds  from  the  Government. 

“Book  Day.” — A  presidential  decree  has  fixed  June  15  as  the 
•nnual  Book  Day  or  Festival  which  will  henceforth  be  celebrated  in 
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all  the  national  schools  with  lectures,  analyses,  and  historical  or 
commentative  reviews  of  the  books  which  have  most  influenced 
humanity  and  the  nation.  There  will  also  be  reading  contests  from 
selected  original  compositions  on  books  by  the  students  and  teaclwn. 
The  idea  of  “Book  Day”  was  originated  by  the  Library  of  the 
National  Council  of  Women. 

BRAZIL 

Brazilian  Academy. — The  Brazilian  Academy  held  a  sesaoo 
in  memory  of  Sr.  Francisco  Alves  on  June  29,  1924,  the  seventh 
anniversary  of  his  death.  At  this  session  the  awards  for  service* 
to  primary  instruction  in  Brazil — provided  for  by  the  will  of  Sr. 
Francisco  Alves — were  given,  the  prize  to  Sr.  Julio  Nogueira  and 
honorable  mentions  to  Senhores  Achilles  Lisbon,  Oswaldo  Orico, 
and  Marques  Pinheiro,  all  three  educators. 

Visiting  Argentine  University  Students. — A  party  of  seven 
students  from  the  Argentine  University  of  Physical  and  Mathematicil 
Sciences,  with  two  engineers  of  the  same  university,  recently  visited 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  they  were  most  hospitably  received  by 
members  of  their  profession. 

CHILE 

Normal  School  anniversary. — The  eighty-second  anniversary 
of  the  Jos6  A.  Ndfiez  Normal  School  of  Santiago  was  celebrated  on 
June  14  with  exercises  attended  by  President  Alessandri,  the  Argentine 
Ambassador,  and  other  distinguished  guests.  The  first  director  of 
this  normal  school  was  the  eminent  Argentine  educator,  Don  Domingo 
Faustino  Sarmiento.  Among  the  features  of  the  interesting 
program  was  the  presentation  of  a  Chilean  flag  to  the  Argentine 
Ambassador  by  the  Jos6  A.  Nufiez  Normal  School  pupils  for  the 
Sarmiento  School  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Education  law  changes  proposed. — As  noted  in  the  Bulletii, 
the  Government  recently  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  educationil 
authorities  throughout  the  country  to  discover  what  changes  were 
advisable  in  the  law  on  primary  education.  A  message  to  Congrea 
from  the  Minister  of  Education  suggests  the  following  reforms: 

To  require  six  years  of  school  attendance,  with  some  exceptions  to  be 
made  for  children  over  13  years  of  age  who  have  the  burden  of  the 
family  support;  to  prevent  factories  and  business  estabhshments  froB 
employing  children  still  under  school  attendance  requirements;  to 
suppress  the  communal  committees  which  have  not  acliieved  the 
desired  results  in  education ;  to  place  primary  education  under  the  «»■ 
trol  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Education  and  the  administratioi 
thereof  in  the  hands  of  a  National  Council  of  Primary  Education  to  b* 
composed  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Education,  two  memba* 
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appointed  by  the  Senate,  two  by  the  House  of  Deputies,  two  by  the 
Cabinet,  and  six  members  who  may  be  technical  or  academic 
instructors,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic;  to  create 
provincial  education  boards;  to  include  in  girls’  schools  of  the  third 
grade  domestic  economy,  child  care,  and  nursing;  and  to  make  reli¬ 
gious  teaching  optional,  according  to  the  desire  of  parents  A  salary 
schedule  for  primary  and  normal  teachers  was  included  in  the 
message. 

COLOMBIA 

■  Students’  Congress. — On  July  20, 1924,  anniversary  of  Colombian 
independence,  the  Second  National  Congress  of  Students  convened 
in  Bogota.  The  principal  subjects  considered  were  the  organization 
of  the  National  Red  Cross;  regulation  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Students;  school  insurance,  excursions,  and  sports;  military  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  universities;  participation  of  the  members  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  governing  boards  in  politics  and  their  cooperation  with  the 
student  federations  in  other  countries. 

COSTA  RICA 

Salesian  trade  school. — On  July  12,  1924,  the  new  shops  of  the 
Salesian  Fathers’  Vocational  School  in  Cartago  were  opened  with 
sppropriate  exercises. 

Italian  taught  in  school. — The  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Alajuela  is  to  give  a  course  in  Italian  in  the  Normal  School. 

New  school. — The  residents  of  the  Plaza  Gonzdlez  Viquez  section 
of  San  Jos6  have  petitioned  for  the  opening  of  a  new  school  in  that 
I  district,  as  the  children  of  school  age  are  too  numerous  to  be  accommo- 
‘  dated  in  the  present  number  of  schools  near  by.  It  is  proposed  to  use 
part  of  the  shops  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  as  school  rooms, 

I  thus  eliminating  the  cost  of  a  new  building. 

j  DOMINICAN  republic 

I  New  rector  for  the  University  of  Santo  Domingo. — ^At  a 
I  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Council,  Prof.  Octavio  del  Pozo 
i  was  chosen  to  fill  the  important  post  of  rector  of  the  University  of 
Santo  Domingo. 

i  Classes  for  teaching  illiterate  chauffeurs. — In  view  of  the 
I  high  rate  of  illiteracy  existing  among  the  chauffeurs  of  the  Republic 
^  the  Director  General  of  Internal  Revenues  suggested  to  the  General 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  that  some  effort  should  be  made 
Ij  to  facilitate  means  for  teaching  this  class  of  men  to  read  and  write. 
|J  The  General  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  realizing  the 
|i  importance  of  this  suggestion,  is  planning  to  establish  classes  in 
r j  the  capital,  as  well  as  smaller  cities  and  towns. 
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GUATEMALA 

Tulane  University  Glee  Club. — This  glee  club  recently  visited 
Guatemala  at  the  invitation  of  the  Guatemalan  Government,  playing 
a  football  game,  which  they  lost  to  the  Guatemalan  students.  Th^ 
received  many  marks  of  hospitality  in  Guatemala,  the  festivitiei 
terminating  in  a  banquet  given  by  President  Orellana  on  June  28 
in  their  honor.  The  Palace  Hotel  was  the  scene  of  the  dinner,  which 
was  attended  by  Guatemalan  officials,  the  American  Minister,  and 
other  distinguished  guests. 

HONDURAS 

Gift  of  books  to  Honduran  Library. — letter  from  the  MiniaUr 
of  Public  Instruction  to  Mr.  Cecil  R.  Mahaffey,  of  San  Jos6,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  informed  him  that  the  President  on  June  4  made  him  an 
honorary  member  of  the  National  Library  of  Honduras  in  recognitioa 
of  the  gift  of  books  made  by  Mr.  Mahaffey  to  the  library. 

MEXICO 

University  summer  school. — On  July  11  last  the  fourth  yearrf 
the  summer  school  of  the  National  University  of  Mexico,  under  dte 
able  direction  of  Prof.  Moists  S&enz,  was  officially  inaugurated  in  the 
Hall  of  the  University.  The  school  this  year,  as  for  the  last  two 
years,  was  for  both  foreigners  and  Mexicans.  At  the  inaugural 
session  Dr.  Bzequiel  Chivez,  Rector  of  the  University,  extended  a 
cordial  welcome  to  the  students,  to  which  Dr.  L.  S.  Willard  Rosenbwf, 
head  of  the  Spanish  Department  of  the  Southern  Branch  of  the 
University  of  California,  replied  on  their  behalf. 

A  brief  account  of  the  courses  follows: 

Two  hundred  fifty  students  from  the  United  States  were  in  attendance  thii 
year,  many  of  them  for  the  second  or  third  season  in  succession.  Among  the 
courses  given  especially  for  them  were  those  in  Spanish,  including  elemental 
and  advanced  grammar,  conversation  and  composition;  phonetics;  philoiogr* 
teaching  of  foreign  languages  in  secondary  and  normal  schools;  literature,  sept- 
rate  courses  being  given  in  Spanish  literature  in  general,  Cervantes,  Spankh 
drama,  the  modern  novel,  Hispano- American  literature,  and  Mexican  literatun; 
general  survey  of  Mexico  in  English  and  Spanish;  Life  in  Spanish  Amoki; 
History  of  Mexico;  Political  Problems  of  Mexico;  Education  in  Mexico;  Spaniik 
art;  Mexican  art;  Mexican  archeology;  Mexican  folk  songs  and  dancing;  tnd 
commercial  correspondence. 

For  the  360  Mexican  teachers,  who  were  selected  to  come  from  the  Stita 
whose  schools  have  a  summer  vacation,  the  following  courses  were  requirtd: 
Philosophy  of  education;  school  organization  and  administration;  educatkail 
psychology;  school  hygiene;  progressive  education  and  the  project  method;  Mi 
first-year  activities  according  to  progressive  principles.  Most  of  the  optkmi 
courses  were  in  vocational  subjects,  including  candy-making,  canning  of  fmik 
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tod  vegetables,  cooking,  baking,  dressmaking,  millinery,  machine  and  hand 
embroidery,  basketry,  applied  drawing,  soap  and  perfume  making,  bookbinding, 
(oj  making,  tanning,  and  manual  training  in  general.  One  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  optional  cultural  courses  was  that  in  the  Mexican  Revolution,  attended 
elso  by  American  students,  while  others  were  given  in  Spanish  literature,  child 
core,  kindergarten  training,  Best-Maugard  system  of  drawing,  and  gymnasium 
work  and  sports. 

Both  Mexican  and  American  students  joined  in  the  excursions  to  Puebla, 
Cuernavaca,  San  Juan  Teotihuac&n,  and  other  points  of  interest,  as  well  as  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  charming  fiestas  organized  by  the  Department  of  Education 
in  their  honor,  and  left  at  the  close  of  the  summer  session  on  August  22  with  the 
feeling  that  the  summer  had  been  profitably  spent  in  work  and  recreation. 

New  school  for  girls. — Named  in  honor  of  the  distinguished 
Chilean  educator,  Gabriela  Mistral,  there  has  just  been  inaugurated 
in  the  capital  a  fine  school  building,  equipped  with  the  best  modern 
material  and  large  enough  to  accommodate  2,000  pupils.  Many  day 
and  evening  courses  in  vocational  education  for  women  are  given  in 
this  school. 

Artistic  progress  of  the  blind. — The  music  section  of  the 
National  School  for  the  Blind  recently  gave  a  great  concert,  which 
was  broadcast,  and  in  which  the  excellent  orchestra  and  choirs 
took  part,  in  addition  to  piano,  voice,  violin,  and  clarinet  solos. 
Professor  Cervantes,  principal  of  the  school,  gave  a  lecture  on  the 
understanding  of  nature  by  the  blind  and  their  interpretation  of  it. 

Practical  course  in  agriculture. — The  directors  of  the 
National  School  of  Agriculture  have  organized  a  free  correspondence 
course  in  elementary  agriculture,  with  the  object  of  bringing  the  most 
useful  knowledge  of  elementary  agriculture  to  those  rural  workers 
who  have  only  a  very  limited  instruction.  Much  interest  has  been 
displayed  in  this  practical  measure,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  its 
beneficent  results  are  felt  the  country  over. 

NICARAGUA 

ScHOLARsiups  IN  MANAGUA  ScHOOL. — The  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  is  now  awarding  40  scholarships  in  the  Boys’  School 
of  Managua,  provided  by  Congress  for  boys  without  funds  for 
education. 

PANAMA 

School  agricultural  expositions. — By  a  decree  of  June  26, 
1924,  President  Porras  established  school  agricultural  expositions  to 
take  place  each  December  in  every  school  district,  money  prizes, 
medals,  certificates,  tools,  books,  or  animals  to  be  awarded  to  the 
school  having  the  best  garden  in  the  district.  The  decree  advised 
the  formation  of  agricultural  clubs  in  each  school  for  the  raising  of 
wops  or  animals. 
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Domestic  science  course  for  women  teachers. — The  graduste 
women  teachers  of  Panama  have  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  take  t  I 
course  in  domestic  science  in  the  Professional  School  on  Saturday 
afternoons  under  the  direction  of  Sefiora  de  Espener,  principal  (rf 
the  school. 

PARAGUAY 

School  building. — A  National  School  Building  CommissioB, 
under  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  has  been  created  ad 
honorem  with  its  seat  in  the  capital  and  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  Republic.  Assisted  by  the  National  Engineering  Department, 
it  will  plan  the  school  buildings  of  the  entire  country,  select  the  modds, 
administer  the  funds,  carry  out  contracts,  etc. 

Agricultural-industrial  school. — Congress  has  accorded  i  I 
subsidy  to  the  Salesian  Fathers  for  the  purpose  of  opening  an  I 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  School.  •  j 

Agricultural  school  exhibition. — The  first  Agricultural  School 
Exhibition  has  taken  place  in  Carapegufi,  the  jury  having  awarded 
prizes  to  many  of  the  exhibitors. 

Free  courses  at  Asunci6n  University. — Upon  the  initiative  d  ! 
the  Law  Students  Club,  a  series  of  free  public  lectures  has  been  j 
organized  at  Asuncidn  University  for  a  wider  extension  of  culture 
in  general.  Each  one  of  the  faculty  professors  will  speak  once  a 
week  on  a  topic  pertaining  to  the  subject  he  is  in  charge  of. 

SALVADOR  I 

Santa  Ana  Municipal  Library. — During  the  month  of  May, 
1924,  781  persons  made  use  of  the  municipal  library  of  the  city  of 
Santa  Ana.  j 

New  school. — A  large  new  school  building  is  being  completed  by  j 
the  Government  in  the  town  of  Chinameca.  | 

URUGUAY  J 

New  director  for  Bacteriological  Institute. — The  Uruguayan  j 
Government  has  engaged  a  German  professor,  Kurt  Schern,  to  ad  j 
as  director  of  the  Bacteriological  Institute  of  the  Montevideo  Vet- 1 
erinary  school.  Complying  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  un<kr  ’ 
which  he  was  engaged  Professor  Schern  will  lecture  on  infectio*  j 
diseases  and  bacteriology,  and  pursue  investigations  and  experimaBli  j 
relating  to  diseases  of  livestock,  and  will  also  prepare  vaccines  and ! 
serums.  1 
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Clinical  hospital  of  the  faculty  of  Agronomy  and  Veteri¬ 
nary  Science. — The  corner  stone  of  this  hospital  was  laid  on  June  28, 
1924,  in  Villa  Ortiizar,  near  Buenos  Aires,  in  the  presence  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  cabinet  officers,  and  other  distinguished 
guests  as  well  as  the  students. 

The  dean  of  the  faculty  of  Veterinary  Science  in  his  remarks 
said  that  the  new  hospital  would  be  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the 
world. 

New  day  nursery. — The  Ernestina  Ortiz  Basualdo  de  Llavallol 
Day  Nursery  and  Home  was  opened  in  Buenos  Aires  by  the  “Patro- 
nato  de  Infancia”  on  June  14,  1924,  in  the  presence  of  many  distin¬ 
guished  guests.  The  day  nursery  is  for  infants  and  children  up  to 
6  years  of  age,  while  the  home  section  is  for  little  girls.  Children 
left  at  the  nursery  by  working  parents  from  8  a.  m.  to  4  or  5  p.  m. 
will  be  bathed,  clothed,  and  fed,  and  those  of  school  age  taught 
during  the  day.  The  building  is  equipped  with  a  diet  kitchen  for 
preparation  of  modified  milk,  an  infirmary,  and  a  large  sunny  patio. 
Besides  the  kindergarten  rooms  there  are  workshops  where  weaving 
and  household  arts  are  taught  to  the  girls  in  the  home. 

Argentine  Red  Cross  notes. — Preliminary  reports  indicate  that 
the  membership  drive  which  took  place  on  and  after  May  25,  1924, 
brought  into  the  society  100,000  members  in  Buenos  Aires,  while 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  Republic  the  known  number  of  new 
members  was  4,399  beside  those  in  the  capital.  All  reports  were  not 
in  on  the  last  of  June,  there  being  still  some  12  committees,  57  sub¬ 
committees,  and  165  provisional  committees  in  the  provinces  which 
had  not  rendered  an  account. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  has  established  189  school  committees, 
registering  36,132  children.  The  reports  of  171  committees  had  not 
been  rendered  on  June  30  but  it  was  calculated  that  their  new 
members  would  total  about  15,000  children. 

OmciAL  ANTiTUBERCUU)8i8  W'ORK. — The  report  of  the  Public 
Assistance  Organization  as  outlined  in  the  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires  of 
June  28,  1924  ,  gives  the  following  interesting  facts: 

Doctor  Zubizarreta  states  that  the  problem  of  tuberculosis  holds  the  attention 
of  hygienists,  scientists,  and  statisticians,  and  that  it  has  two  phases — one  social, 
the  hygienic  dwelling;  and  the  other,  the  pathological  aspect,  the  first  being  the 
ooocern  of  the  legislators,  and  the  second  being  the  problem  of  the  hygienist 
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aud  the  sanitation  authorities.  The  public  assistance  organization,  through  itt  > 
five  dispensaries,  classifies  the  tubercular  patients,  sending  them  to  sanatoriuas  ' 
or  hospitals  for  severe  cases  as  the  patient  requires.  The  dispensary  gives  to 
needy  patients  food  and  medical  assistance  either  at  the  dispensary  or  at  home 
if  necessary.  Patients  who  are  recovering  are  sent  to  convalescent  colonim.  ' 
Tubercular  women  who  are  expectant  mothers  are  sent  to  the  maternity  hospitil 
and  returned  to  their  homes  after  the  birth  of  the  baby.  The  baby  is  given  to  t 
healthy  family  to  be  brought  up  and  is  under  the  observation  of  the  infanti’ 
dispensary  for  two  years.  From  this  age  the  child  is  under  the  care  of  a  preven¬ 
torium  which  determines  what  resistance  or  inheritance  he  has  and  whether  he 
should  attend  a  school  colony  by  the  sea  or  one  in  the  highlands.  When  patients 
are  cured  and  children  salvaged  from  tuberculosis  they  join  the  rest  of  the  family 
which  has  been  under  the  eye  of  the  dispensary  and  the  whole  group  is  free  to 
move  to  state  lands  in  the  interior,  where  the  air  of  the  “pampas”  gives  health 
and  a  moderate  amount  of  work  and  a  modest  but  hygienic  house  contribute  to 
long  life. 

The  preventorium  is  the  only  link  in  this  plan  for  antituberculosis  work  which 
is  not  completed. 

BOLIVIA 

Anti-smallpox  campaign. — In  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
smallpox  the  Bolivian  Red  Cross  designated  a  number  of  its  nurses  ' 
to  vaccinate  all  pupils  in  the  girls’  schools  of  La  Paz. 

BRAZIL 

Scout  walks  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Santiago,  Chile. — Alvaro  ‘ 
Francisco  da  Silva,  a  13-year-old  Boy  Scout  of  Brazil,  left  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  walk  to  Santiago,  Chile.  He  arrived  in  the  latter  city  on 
Jime  22  after  having  crossed  five  Brazilian  States,  foreign  countriro, : 
and  the  Andes  on  foot  in  a  long  journey  which  would  have  tried  the ' 
valor  of  grown  men,  since  the  distance  between  the  two  capitals  k 
over  2,000  miles  in  a  straight  line,  much  of  the  route  taken  being 
through  wild  or  sparsely  settled  country.  The  yoimg  Brazilian  scout 
was  received  in  Santiago  by  President  Alessandri  of  Chile,  who 
telegraphed  word  of  his  safe  arrival  to  President  Bemardes  of 
Brazil.  Festivities  in  honor  of  the  young  descendent  of  Brazil’i 
bandeirantes — ^forest  pioneers — ^were  held  in  both  Chile  and  Brazil. 

Inter-State  Congress  of  Medical  Students. — This  Congrroi; 
met  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  late  in  June,  opening  on  the  20th  with  delegs- : 
tions  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sfto  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  Pemambuc^'i 
and  Parana.  The  inaugural  session  was  opened  by  Dr.  Jofto  Lua 
Alves,  patron  of  the  Congress,  and  addresses  were  made  by  a  numbor 
of  professors  of  the  Medical  School.  The  President  of  the  RepubBe 
was  represented  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  who  formally  opeosd, 
the  Congress,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  study  questions  of  intereit 
to  medical  students. 

To  reduce  infant  mortality. — The  Child-Welfare  Institute 
(Institute  de  Protec^&o  e  Assistencia  a  Infancia)  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
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irtiich  was  founded  25  years  ago  by  Dr.  Moncorvo  Filho,  established 
on  December  10, 1921,  a  Prenatal  and  Infants  Dispensary  which  from 
the  date  of  its  founding  to  March  31,  1924 — 2  years  and  3  months — 
had  treated  2,371  persons,  of  whom  1,385  were  women  and  988 
babies.  Wa.sserman  tests  and  treatment  for  venereal  diseases  were 
given  which  contributed  to  the  health  of  infected  mothers  and  their 
babies. 

Feminism  and  the  National  Labor  C!ouncil. — On  June  18, 1924, 
a  petition  to  the  President  was  delivered  by  450  women  representing 
6,000  women  employed  in  offices,  factories,  business  and  other 
establishments,  requesting  the  appointment  of  a  woman  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  National  Labor  Council.  This  is  the  largest  body  of 
women  which  has  yet  petitioned  the  Government  for  a  measure  in 
their  behalf. 

Woman  made  member  of  Medical  School  Faculty.  —Senhorita 
Beatriz  Gonzaga,  graduated  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
passed  a  competitive  examination  so  brilliantly  that  she  was  awarded 
the  professorship  in  microbiology  in  the  Medical  Faculty.  She  is  the 
first  woman  to  hold  a  chair  in  a  professional  faculty. 

Junior  Red  Cross. — The  Council  of  the  Brazilian  Red  Cross  is 
actively  carrying  out  one  of  the  important  resolutions  of  the  First  Pan 
American  Red  Cross  Conference — the  foundation  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross.  The  Brazilian  Council  has  issued  pamphlets  and  prospectuses 
to  organizations  and  public  and  private  schools  and  has  corresponded 
with  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross  relative  to  international  school 
correspondence.  In  the  Red  Cross  Review  there  is  to  be  a  section 
devoted  to  the  new  Junior  Red  Cross. 


Hospitalization  for  tubercular  children. — The  Board  of 
Charity  of  Santiago  recently  passed  several  resolutions  providing  for 
the  hospitalization  of  tubercular  children.  The  Manuel  ArriarAn 
Hospital  is  to  care  for  tubercular  children  who  have  a  chance  of 
recovery,  while  others  will  go  to  the  tubercular  section  of  the  Hospital 
of  San  Jos6.  The  Sanatorimn  of  San  Jos6  de  Maipo  will  be  opened 
for  tubercular  patients  as  soon  as  sufficient  funds  can  be  provided, 
dnee  its  location  is  one  favorable  to  their  recovery. 

National  Infant  Welfare  Association. — During  May  the  11 
free-milk  stations  or  “  Gotas  de  Leche”  of  Santiago  regbtered  394  new 
children,  which  number  added  to  the  2,653  already  under  their  care 
made  a  total  of  3,047,  of  whom  274  were  withdrawn  during  the  month, 
leaving  773  for  June.  Prescriptions  filled  amoimted  to  5,021; 
injections  for  syphilitic  patients,  1,810;  quarts  of  milk,  23,239i;  number 
of  bottles  prescribed  during  the  month,  143,954;  number  of  children 
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vaccinated  or  revaccinated,  372;  number  of  mothers  vaccinated -j 
or  revaccinated,  321;  number  of  bottles  of  albuminous  milk  pre-  : 
scribed,  10,240.  The  “Asilo  Maternal,”  or  maternity  house,  took  care 
of  37  mothers  and  76  babies,  while  the  Babies’  Layette  section  fur- 
nished  1,394  articles  of  clothing  and  the  “Marmita,”  or  free-lunck  ' 
section,  furnished  1,146  lunches. 

Lectures  on  child  care. — The  National  Council  of  Women, 
through  its  president.  Dr.  Ernestina  P4rez,  on  June  21,  1924,  began  a 
series  of  lectures  on  “  Child  Care”  in  the  Jos6  Abelardo  Nuftez  Scluxd  : 
of  Santiago,  which  will  be  repeated  in  various  sections  of  the  city. 

COSTA  RICA 

Plaza  GarcIa  Flamenco  Playground. — Upon  the  suggestion  of 
the  Costa  Rican  Red  Cross  a  playground  has  been  built  like  the  modd  ; 
one  in  Heredia  which  was  imported  from  the  United  States.  The 
new  playground,  which  was  opened  in  Plaza  Garcia  Flamenco  on 
June  26,  is  the  first  of  10  which  are  to  be  built  in  different  sections  of  ■ 
San  Jos^.  ’  , 

Homage  to  American  Red  Cross  on  July  4. — On  July  4, 1924; 
the  Costa  Rican  Red  Cross  published  in  the  San  Jos6  press  a  grateful 
testimonial  to  the  various  services  which  at  different  times  the  ^ 
American  National  Red  Cross  has  rendered  to  Costa  Rica  in  her 
earthquake  and  other  disasters.  On  May  15,  1923,  an  eucalyptm  . 
tree  was  planted  under  Government  auspices  in  the  Plaza  Espafla,  S»n  i 
Jos6,  with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  honor  of  Miss  Clara  Barton,'  | 
a  founder  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  ^  ; 

Profiiyiaxis  service. — The  President  has  resolved  to  organize  i  , 
prophylaxis  service  against  venereal  diseases  in  Puntarenas.  ;; ; 

IGNITED  Fruit  Tropical  Disease  Congress. — Among  the  physi-;  j 
cians  present  at  the  United  Fruit  Company’s  Tropical  Disease  Con¬ 
gress  held  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  July  23  to  31,  was  Dr.  William  Deeb, 
in  charge  of  the  company’s  nine  hospitals  in  Costa  Rica,  Colomlriz,  ; 
Guatemala,  and  Jamaica.  Doctor  Deeks  was  on  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  for  eight  years  during  the  construction  period  and  is  considered 
an  authority  on  tropical  diseases. 

'  .t! 

CUBA 

I’  Houses  of  Refuge. — The  Mayor  of  Habana  ordered  that  fnffl  ' 

^  the  middle  of  July  the  houses  of  refuge  of  the  city  should  remain^ 

iopen  all  night,  a  policeman  being  on  duty  near  each  house  of  refuge. ) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

;  Improvements  in  the  Hospital  of  Santo  Domingo. — Recad 

j  improvements  made  in  the  hospital  of  Santo  Domingo  include 
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additions  to  some  of  the  wards  so  that  now  there  is  room  for  123  beds. 
A  new  ward  for  tubercular  patients  has  been  added  to  the  hospital  and 
the  building  formerly  used  for  the  nurses’  quarters  has  been  converted 
into  an  operating  room  and  maternity  ward.  A  clinic  has  also  been 
added  to  the  hospital  for  general  treatment  of  cases. 

ECUADOR 

Death  of  Rector  of  University. — A  great  public  benefactor  has 
been  lost  by  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  Miguel  H.  Aldvar,  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Guayaquil,  and  an  eminent  surgeon. 

Hospital  for  Children. — The  administrative  board  of  the  Baca- 
Ortlz  Hospital  has  recently  been  organized  in  Quito,  constituting  the 
first  step  toward  the  erection  of  a  hospital  for  poor  children.  A 
donation  from  Mr.  Hector  Baca  has  been  placed  in  the  building  fund. 

New  Welfare  Organization. — Miss  Suzanne  Ferridre,  General 
Secretary  of  the  International  Union  of  Cliild-Welfare,  and  a  delegate 
representing  this  association  as  well  as  the  International  Red  Cross 
Committee  in  the  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Conference  held  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  1923,  recently  visited  the  Ecuadorean  Red  Cross  and 
the  Child-Welfare  Associations  of  that  Republic.  By  her  inspiration 
and  initiative,  the  Ecuadorean  Cliild- Welfare  Committee  w'as  organ- 
iied,  of  w'hich  by  unanimous  consent  she  was  made  honorary 
president. 

Leagues  of  Kindness. — The  system  of  Leagues  of  Kindness, 
which  is  becoming  universal  and  has  received  official  sanction  in 
many  countries,  has  recently  been  officially  adopted  in  the  schools  of 
Ecuador  The  members  of  the  league  bind  themselves  not  to  tell  an 
untruth;  to  protect  the  weak  and  comfort  the  unhappy;  to  respect 
the  aged  and  sick ;  to  be  polite  and  courteous  to  all ;  and  to  be  kind 
to  animals. 

HONDURAS 

Free  examinations  by  Board  of  Public  Health. — The  General 
Board  of  Public  Health  has  issued  to  the  press  a  list  of  examinations 
which  it  will  make  without  charge,  as  follows: 

.Waaeerman  reaction  for  syphilis  diagnosis;  blood  cultures  for  diagnosis  of 
typhoid  and  paratyphoid  fevers;  microscopic  examinations  for  amoebic  dysentery 
ud  intestinal  parasites;  microscopic  examinations  for  bacillary  dysentery, 
typhoid,  and  paratyphoid;  microscopic  examinations  for  diagnosis  of  gonorrhea; 
liMtoiological  examination  of  milk  and  foods;  blood  examination  for  the 
(iiagnosis  of  malaria;  sputum  examination  for  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and 
pneumonia,  and  other  examinations  for  which  the  patient  is  unable  to  pay. 

Delegate  to  Social  Economy  Congress. — Dr.  Manuel  Gui¬ 
llermo  Zdftiga  was  invited  by  the  Executive  Commissiun  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Social  Economy,  to  be  held  by  the  Museo 
Social  Argentine  in  Buenos  Aires  in  November,  to  represent 
Honduras  at  the  Congress. 
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PANAMA 

Rotary  Club  holds  Boys’  Week. — The  Panama  Rotary  Club 
held  Boys’  Week  from  July  6  to  12,  1924,  carrying  out  the  following 
program:  vSimday,  boys’  day  at  church;  Monday,  boys’  day  in  schod; 
Tuesday,  boys’  day  in  industry;  Wednesday,  boys’  day  in  sports; 
Thursday,  boys’  day  out  of  doors;  Friday,  boys’  day  at  home,  and  on 
Saturday  a  lai^e  parade  of  school  children,  ending  in  Independ¬ 
ence  Plaza,  where  addresses  were  made  and  prizes  distributed  for 
compositions  on  given  subjects.  Boys’  week  is  now  an  annual  event. 

PARAGUAY 

Child  welfare. — A  special  commission  of  Asuncidn  physicians, 
consisting  of  Drs.  L.  Zanotto  Cavazzoni,  A.  Gubetich,  Silvio  Lofni- 
scio,  L.  E.  Migone,  and  Victor  Idoyaga,  formulated  in  June  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  child  welfare  which  would  bring  into  cooperation  the  services 
now  existing  in  that  city  as  well  as  add  new  ones.  The  program 
recommends  the  appointment  of  four  visiting  nurses,  each  to  be  as¬ 
signed  to  a  district;  the  establishment  of  a  prenatal  clinic,  a  gyneco¬ 
logical  clinic  in  the  National  Hospital,  school  medical  inspection,  and 
free  treatment  for  trachoma;  the  extension  of  the  services  of  the  free 
milk  center  and  the  pediatric  clinic  to  include  instruction  in  child 
care;  the  isolation  of  tuberculous  and  pretuberculous  children  and 
of  those  with  communicable  diseases;  the  obligatory  use  of  nitrate  o( 
silver  to  prevent  blindness  of  the  new-born;  and  other  admirable 
health  measures. 

National  sports. — The  National  Football  Club  has  just  been 
founded.  This  club  will  promote  physical  culture  in  all  its  branchei 
It  may  be  added  that  the  society  had  existed  for  some  time,  althou|^ 
without  formal  recognition.  The  National  Football  Club  has  pot 
its  athletic  field  at  the  disposal  of  the  School  Commission  to  be  used 
by  the  pupils  in  their  Swedish  gymnastic  exercises.  The  pupils  wil 
also  be  permitted  to  use  all  the  apparatus  and  improvements  included 
in  this  field. 

National  Olympics. — The  commission  to  promote  physical  cul¬ 
ture  has  decided  to  establish  in  the  capital  the  “Paraguayan  Olympic 
Committee,  ”  which  will  have  charge  of  the  organization  of  all  athletic 
tournaments.  This  committee  has  joined  the  International  Olympic 
Committee,  the  seat  of  which  is  in  Paris  and  whose  president  ic 
Baron  de  Coubertin. 

PERU 

Chavez  de  la  Rosa  Orphan  Asylum. — The  Society  of  PubBc 
Charities  of  Arequipa  has  recently  completed  the  building  in  thi» 
city  of  the  Ch4vez  de  la  Rosa  orphan  asylum.  The  comer  ston 
for  this  building  was  laid  in  1921  in  celebration  of  the  natioati 
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centenary.  The  actual  construction  of  the  edifice  commenced  two 
years  ago.  This  new  asylum,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  up  to  date 
of  its  kind,  cost  approximately  40,000  Peruvian  pounds,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  largest  expenditure  made  by  any  of  the  institutions  of 
Arequipa  for  building  purposes. 

SALVADOR 

Pdbuc  beneficence  work  in  Mat. — ^According  to  the  Prensa  of 
June  25,  1924,  the  work  of  the  various  branches  of  public  beneficence 
for  May  is  as  follows: 

Medical  consultation  office,  942  adults,  420  children;  night  clinic  “Botdn 
Aiul,"  39  patients  treated;  prophylactic  clinics — Santa  Lucia,  662;  Candelaria, 
470;  Concepcidn,  824;  sick  persons  taken  to  the  hospital  in  an  ambulance,  30; 
sick  persons  treated  at  home,  16;  145  prescriptions  given  out.  Child  health  sta¬ 
tion,  2,480  bottles  of  milk  used;  79  children  registered;  consultation  office,  96 
enrolled  children  and  284  unenrolled  children  given  consultations,  40  adults  given 
medical  advice;  105  cases  of  disease  were  treated  among  the  children  enrolled,  341 
among  children  not  enrolled;  644  prescriptions  were  given  out,  and  two  deaths 
occurred.  Similar  work  was  carried  on  in  the  “Gotas  de  Leche”  or  child  health 
•tations  of  San  Miguel,  San  Vicente,  Sonsonate,  Cojutepeque,  and  Santa  Ana. 

URUGUAY 

Municipal  lodging  house. — The  public  charities  of  Montevideo, 
having  decided  to  purchase  a  site  in  that  city  for  a  municipal  lodging 
house,  have  allotted  50,000  pesos*  from  the  donation  of  900,000  pesos, 
made  by  Sefior  Gustavo  Saint  Bois,  for  building  a  lodging  house  and 
maintaining  a  vacation  colony.  The  building  will  be  constructed  in 
two  separate  sections,  each  containing  well-ventilated  bedrooms — 
one  section  for  women,  with  accommodations  for  40,  and  the  other  for 
men,  accommodating  80  persons.  Each  ward  will  be  provided  with 
dressing  rooms,  bathrooms,  and  a  reading  room  and  lecture  hall, 
where  motion  picture  exhibits  may  also  be  given.  Workrooms 
adapted  for  various  trades  will  be  provided  for  the  men,  as  well  as  a 
clinic  and  disinfecting  rooms. 

VENEZUELA 

Public  works. — A  commission,  composed  of  a  physician  as  director, 
an  engineer,  and  an  assistant,  has  been  named  to  begin  at  once  the 
drainage  works  in  the  cities  of  Camatagua,  San  Francisco  de  Cara, 
and  Carmen  de  Cura,  where  malaria  prevails. 

'  8«e  third  page  of  cover  for  tables  of  money,  weights,  and  measures. 


PopuLVR  ASSEMBLY  FOE  SOCIAL  WORK. — Under  this  name  an  asso-  ^ 
ciation  has  recently  been  formed  in  Santiago  which  plans  to  run  ^ 
low-priced  restaurant  located  beside  the  clubroom  in  a  workmen’s  \  ! 


section  of  the  city.  The  restaurant,  which  will  be  run  on  a  coopera-  i 
tive  plan,  association  members  holding  shares,  is  to  furnish  good  food 
as  economically  as  possible.  The  association  plans  to  carry  out  a  ! 
cultural  program  which  is  to  include  theatrical  performances,  illus- ^  i 
trated  lectures,  and  other  educational  features,  as  well  as  to  institute, 
with  the  help  of  physicians  and  medical  students,  a  small  clinic  for|’, 
mothers  and  babies. 

COLOMBIA  ..  i 
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Community  house. — The  Municipal  Council  of  Barranquilla^  j 
proposes  founding  a  “Casa  del  Pueblo,”  or  people’s  house,  which 
will  be  built  on  municipal  property.  This  clubhouse  will  serve  as  a 
place  of  recreation  for  laborers  as  well  as  a  meeting  place  for  the^ 
executive  committee.  It  will  have  a  library,  school  rooms,  ahV 
auditorium,  a  field  for  sports,  etc.  Laborers’  houses  will  also  beW 
built  in  Calancala.  ^ 

Sports  for  laborers. — The  Committee  on  National  Sports 
organized  on  July  20  in  Bogotd.  an  athletic  club  for  laborers,  for^.^ 
the  purpose  of  promoting  phj^'sical  culture  among  the  laborers  and  ^ 
affording  them  Sunday  recreation  more  beneficial  than  that  ofH 
frequenting  the  saloons.  ■ 

Statistics  of  industry  and  labor. — See  page  1041.  ^ 


BOLIVIA 


Colonization  of  the  Chaco. — During  the  early  part  of  June  the 
first  contingent  of  colonists  arrived  from  the  United  States.  These 
colonists  arc  to  settle  in  Aguayrenda,  according  to  a  contract  made 
with  the  Bolivian  Government. 
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Organization  of  a  National  Dramatic  Company. — In  order  to 
promote  the  development  of  dramatic  art  the  Society  of  Bolivian 
Dramatic  Authors  have  resolved  to  organize  a  theatrical  company. 

“Bouvia  in  1924.”  This  is  the  title  of  a  book  that  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  publication  in  honor  of  the  centenary  of  independence,  to 
be  celebrated  next  year.  This  volume  will  contain  information  cov¬ 
ering  various  professional  and  commercial  activities  of  the  different 
towns,  and  will  serve  as  a  guide  book  of  native  industries. 

BRAZIL 

Delegate  to  the  Postal  Congress. — Sr.  Jos6  Henrique  Aderne 
sailed  on  June  22  to  attend  the  Postal  Congress  held  in  Stockholm 
from  July  4  to  September  4.  Sr.  Aderne,  who  is  the  Assistant  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  General  Postal  Service,  was  chosen  for  the  fourth  time  to 
represent  Brazil  at  a  Postal  Congress.  The  other  member  of  the 
Brazilian  delegation  is  Dr.  Almeida  Brandao,  Brazilian  Minister  in 
Sweden. 

COLOMBIA 

De.  Jorge  Boshell. — The  death  of  Dr.  Jorge  Boshell,  Consul 
General  of  Colombia  in  New  York,  has  been  deeply  felt  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  was  a  highly  distinguished  and  cultured  man  of 
attractive  personality,  and  an  enthusiastic  patriot,  a  member  of  sev¬ 
eral  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  where  he 
lived  many  years.  He  had  occupied  several  consular  and  diplomatic 
positions. 

Military  and  air  mission. — The  Minister  of  Colombia  in  Switzer¬ 
land  has  engaged  the  services  of  a  Swiss  military  mission,  which  will  be 
composed  of  a  lieutenant  colonel,  a  cavalry  major,  an  infantry  major, 
and  an  artillery  major,  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  some  of  the 
branches  of  the  Army.  A  Swiss  air  lieutenant  and  an  expert  engineer 
will  also  reorganize  the  Army  air  service,  the  Government  having 
OTdered  a  Wild  biplane  with  two  engines,  the  same  type  of  engine  as 
that  used  in  the  Military  School  in  Berne. 

CUBA 

Homage  from  Brazil. — The  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  University 
Rio  de  Janeiro  unanimously  approved  a  resolution  to  place  in 
the  assembly  hall  of  its  building  a  tablet  containing  the  names  of 
ri^t  Cuban  medical  students  shot  in  1871.  The  stone  is  to  be 
»  token  of  the  sentiment  of  Latin  American  confraternity  and  a 
gesture  of  friendship  to  Cuba. 

Purchase  op  the  Convent  of  Santa  Clara. — The  Government 
on  July  8,  1924,  signed  the  deed  for  the  purchase  of  the  building 
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formerly  known  as  the  Convento  de  Santa  Clara,  the  price  bein| 
$2,350,000.  Press  reports  state  that  the  building  is  to  be  used  for  tiu 
office  of  statistics  and  other  Government  services. 

MEXICO 

Union  of  Mexican  Correspondents. — The  Mexican  newspaper 
men  in  Los  Angeles  have  formed  an  association  called  the  “UDi6D 
Mexicana  de  Periodistas,”  which  proposes  to  aid  the  large  Mexictt 
colony  located  in  Los  Angeles  as  well  as  other  Mexicans  m  the 
United  States.  The  founders  of  the  society  are:  Sr.  Brlgido  Caro, 
Sr.  Ricardo  Cuevas,  Sr.  Esteban  V.  Escalante,  Sr.  Gabriel  Navarro, 
Sr.  Rafael  Ibarra,  Sr.  Miguel  A.  Baca,  Sr.  Salvador  G.  Becerra,  Sr. 
Luis  Alvear  V.,  Sr.  Lamberto  Alvarez  Gayou,  Sr.  Daniel  Venegee, 
Sr.  Salvador  H.  Rojas,  Srta.  Maigarita  Robles,  Sr.  Enrique  de  Alba, 
Sr.  Adalberto  E.  Gonz41ez,  Sr.  Luis  G.  Pinal,  and  Sr.  Jos4  Castanedo, 
the  President  and  Secretary  being  Sr.  Lie.  Jos6  N.  Orozco  and  Sr. 
Felipe  de  J.  Velasco. 

Tooled  leather. — The  art  of  leather  tooling  has  been  known  is 
Mexico  for  many  generations,  and  saddles,  leggings,  pistol  holsten, 
bridles,  belts,  and  other  objects  of  daily  use,  particularly  in  rural  life, 
are  carefully  and  laboriously  decorated.  This  art  is  also  applied  to 
numerous  small  objects  of  modem  luxury  and  has,  consequent^, 
been  perfected  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  With  the  importatki 
of  Russian  leather,  many  new  applications  have  been  found  for 
this  art  and  all  sorts  of  objects  have  appeared,  such  as  jewel  and 
collar  boxes,  handbags,  portfolios,  book  and  table  covers,  etc.  It  if 
interesting  to  note  that  the  designs  have  also  changed  and  that  aloog 
with  the  classical  floral  designs  which  were  formerly  used  one  finds 
to-day  the  influence  of  the  decorative  motives  in  the  Toltec  and 
Aztec  ruins  and  other  well-known  Aztec  monuments. 

NICARAGUA 

Nicaraguan  pianist  and  composer. — Sr.  David  Sequeira,  who 
has  recently  met  success  in  a  concert  tour  of  Spain,  was  sent  froa 
Nicaragua  when  still  very  young  to  study  music  in  the  Boston  Con¬ 
servatory,  where  he  made  great  progress  both  as  a  pianist  and  as  i 
composer.  He  was  appointed  a  professor  in  the  Boston  Conservatoij 
of  Music,  being  possessed  of  fine  technique,  feeling,  and  rhythn. 
His  compositions  are  considered  notable. 

Fcxitball  team  invited  to  Salvador. — The  football  team  of 
Le6n,  Nicaragua,  was  invited  by  the  team  of  San  Salvador  to  visit 
that  city  to  play  several  games  upon  the  occasion  of  the  natioml 
holidays  of  Salvador  occurring  in  August,  the  expenses  of  the 
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Nicaraguan  team  from  its  departure  from  the  port  of  Tempispeque 
to  its  return  to  be  paid  by  the  Nicaraguan  Government. 

SciENTiKic  Expedition. — Two  pbysicans  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  with  an  official  photographer  arrived  in  Bluehelds  early 
in  June  on  an  expedition  into  the  interior  to  study  certain  tribes  of 
Indians,  and  to  acquire  scientific  data  on  the  fauna. 

PANAMA 

Monument  to  firemen. — On  June  21,  1924,  President  Porras 
unveiled  in  Panama  City  a  monument  to  firemen  who  lost  their  lives 
in  pursuit  of  their  duty.  The  monument  is  of  marble,  showing  a 
fireman  fighting  flames,  while  on  the  base  is  a  Ust  of  names  of  those 
who  have  died.  A  firing  squad  of  the  National  police  force  fired  three 
volleys  over  the  monument  and  taps  was  sounded  by  buglers  of  the 
fire  department. 

Colombian  Minister  arrives. — On  July  10,  1924,  President 
Porras  accepted  the  credentials  presented  by  Dr.  Jos6  M.  Gonz&lez 
Valencia,  first  Minister  of  Colombia  to  the  Bepublic  of  Panama. 
Toasts  to  the  prosperity  of  Colombia  and  Panama  were  given  and 
cordial  expressions  exchanged  by  the  President  and  the  new 
diplomatic  representative. 

New  Attorney  General. — On  June  19,  1924,  Dr.  Jorge  E.  Boyd, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  bar  of  Panama  and  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
entered  upon  his  four-year  term  as  Attorney  General  of  the  Repubhc. 
Doctor  Boyd  is  a  graduate  of  the  law  schools  of  Columbia  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Universities  and  holds  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Paris. 
He  was  counsel  for  Panama  in  the  Panama- Costa  Bican  boundary 
question  submitted  for  arbitration  to  Chief  Justice  White,  of  the 
United  States.  In  1913  Doctor  Boyd  was  counseUor  of  the  Panama 
Legation  in  Washington,  later  becoming  Consul  General  of  Panama 
in  New  York,  where  he  served  during  the  war  as  a  member  of  the 
War  Trade  Board.  He  has  been  intrusted  with  several  other 
diplomatic  missions. 

PARAGUAY 

New  President. — On  June  25  the  Paraguayan  Congress  solemnly 
declared  Dr.  Eligio  Ayala  elected  President  of  the  Bepublic,  and 
Dr.  Manuel  Buikos  Vice  President. 

PERU 

Protection  of  historic  ruins. — The  University  of  Cuzco,  which 
by  law  is  authorized  to  adopt  measures  for  the  protection  of  all 
ancient  ruins  in  the  Department,  has  issued  an  order  to  that  effect, 
forbidding  anyone  to  deface  or  mutilate  in  any  way  whatsoever  the 
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precolonial  remains  or  ruins,  either  those  on  private  property  or 
public  grounds.  Excavations  on  historic  sites  are  forbidden,  except 
under  special  Government  license,  and  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  University.  Antiquities  excavated  secretly  will  be  confiscated 
by  the  authorities.  It  is  forbidden,  also,  to  export  antiquities  with¬ 
out  permission  from  the  Government.  Persons  found  violating  this 
order  will  be  fined  from  20  to  200  Peruvian  pounds,  according  to  the 
offense  committed.  These  funds  will  be  used  for  preserving  the  ruins. 

SALVADOR 

Death  of  Mercedes  Quintero. — This  young  poetess,  a  native 
of  Salvador,  died  in  the  middle  of  June,  being  buried  in  the  cemeteiy 
of  Cojutepeque.  Her  poems  had  had  quite  a  wide  publication  in  her 
own  country  and  were  also  published  in  a  magazine  of  New  Orleans. 
Salvador  mourns  her  death. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  Of  CONSULAR  RIPDRTS, 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  AUGUST  16,  1924 


Subject 


AROBNTINA 

The  cultivation  of  olives  in  Arjentina. 


8iwir  cane  harvest  In  Province  of  JuJuy— 

Tbs  eiportation  of  grains  from  Argentina,  Jan.  1,  1924,  to  May 

oSeW^rtatistics  showing  transportation  and  exportation  of 
ptin  to  1923. 

wbe production  in  Arantlna.... . . 

Bottdinf  operations  In  Buenoe  Alrw... . -.-’VVu'Ki:::::;’ 

SMond  official  estimates  of  crop  production  made  by  the  Depart- 

msDt  of  Agriculture,  June  17, 1824  - - . 

Cdd  storage  warehouse  at  Buenos  Aires  oIBcially  opened - 

Badio  broadcasting  In  Argentina . 


Aifsntine  hide  situation  and  cattle  slaughtered. 

Wool  statistics  lor  May,  1924 . 

BRASIL 

Orange  growing  in  Bahia - 


1924 

June  • 


..do. 

June 


8 

June  12 

June  13 
June  17 

June  18 
June  24 
June  27 

2 

7 


July 

July 


Tobacco  cultivation  In  Bahia . v'" 

Coltivatioo  of  maize,  coconuts,  and  coffee  in  the  State  of  Bahia 

rtnn  labor  cost  and  land  prices  in  Bahia . . . 

Shipping,  imports  and  exports  at  Porto  Alegre  for  the  year  1923.. 

Tobacco  crop  in  the  State  of  Kio  Qrande  do  Sul,  lor  1923 . 

Bahia  cocoa  crop  of  1923-24 - - - .......... - - — 

The  Brazil  nut  industry  in  State  of  Amazonas . 


Copyrights  In  Brazil . 

Port  works  in  Northeastern  Brazil . . . . 

Municipal  law  to  improve  labor  conditions  In  Recife.  ..^. 
Report  on  radio  telegraph  stations  In  the  Amazon  district. 

Brazilian  commerce  and  industries  for  May,  1924... — . — 

Sources  of  vegetable  oil  in  Pernambuco . 

Highway  coi^ruction  In  Pernambuco - - - 

Tannin  extract  concession  granted  in  Pernambuco . 

Homes  tor  Pernambuco’s  poor . — 

(KM  production  in  Brazil  during  1923 . 

Rwal  Credit  Banks  in  Brazil . . 

Coal  imports  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  May,  1924 . 

Rio  coffee  crop  for  1924-25 . 


May  21 


...do. 
May  22 

...do _ 

May  27 


E.  Kitcbel  Farrand,  vice 
consul  at  Buenos  Aires. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Raleigh  A.  Qibson,  consul  at 
Buenos  Aires. 

Henry  H.  Morgan,  consul 
geiteral  at  Buenos  Aires. 
Dn. 


May  28 
June  4 
...do _ 


June 

...do.. 


Brazilian  cotton  consumption  during  19B......-.,..--...--- 

Ewablishment  of  Agriciutuial  Statistical  Service  In  Brazil.. 

CHaR  I 

Chilean  foreign  trade  statistics  for  1923 . 

COLOMBIA 

Shoe  factory  moved  from  Cartagena  to  BarranquilU . . 

Cotombian  income  tax  regulations.  Decree  No.  821  of  April  11, 
ItM. 

Revi^  of  commerce  and  industries  quarter  ended  June  30,  1924. 
COSTA  RKA 

Transportation  and  communication  in  LImon  Consular  District 

Public  health  survey  of  Port  Limon . - 

Annnal  report  on  commerce  and  industries  tor  1923  - ... 

June  report  on  commerce  and  Indastries  {1924> . . 

Qtmrterly  report  on  piquets  exported . 


Homer  Brett,  consul  at 
Bahia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

John  R.  Bradley,  consul  at 
Porto  Alegre. 

Do. 

Homer  Brett. 

James  H.  Roth,  consul  at 
Manaos. 

A.  Oaulin,  consul  general  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

E.  Verne  Richardson,  consul 
at  Pernambuco. 

Do. 

Oeo.  H.  PickweU,  consul  at 
Para. 

June  10  A.  Oaulin. 

June  12  E.  Verne  Richardson. 

June  18  Do. 

June  17  Do. 

do .  Do. 

do .  A.  Oaulin. 

June  25  Do. 

Juno  27  Do. 

Juno  30  Jack  D.  Hlckerson,  consul  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

3  1  Do. 

5 1  Do. 


June 

June 


July 

July 


June  23 
July  2 
July  9 


July  18 

June  23 
July  7 

July  9 
July  17 


C.  F.  Deichman,  consul 
general  at  Valparaiso. 


Lester  L.  Schnare,  consul  at 
Cartagena. 

Do. 


John  James  Meily,  consul  at 
Port  Limon. 

Do. 

Henry  8.  Waterman,  consul 
at  San  Jose. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Reports  received  to  Aitgust  15,  1924 — Continued. 


AoDual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  (or  1923 - 

The  establishment  of  Puerto  Tarafa  as  a  separate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  port  of  first  class. 

Ilenequen  and  rope  industry  in  the  Province  of  Matanras . 


May  28  Arthur  C.  Frost,  consol  l 
eral  in  charge. 


Lawrence  P.  Brlggi,  oo^hl 
at  Nuevitas.  ,  '^l 


Increased  building  operations  in  Cienfuegos . \ 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  June,  1924 . i 

Mineral  deposits  and  industries  of  the  Province  of  Camaguey... 


June  25  \  James  V.  Whitfield,  n 
I  at  Matanzas. 

July  9  I  Frank  Bohr,  consol  it  ( 
fuegos. 

July  17  I  Arthur  C.  Frost. 

July  22  Lawrence  P.  Brigp, 


June  report  on  commerce  and  industries. 


July  IS  !  Philip  Holland,  cooil^gl 
Quatemala  City.  '7. 


Paper  and  paper  products  in  Honduras . 

Economic  conditions  in  the  Puerto  Castilla  District  during 
June,  1924. 

MEXICO 


Concession  for  and  construction  of  a  novel  irrigation  system. 
Electric  plant  for  Matamoro.s,  Coahuila . 


June  27  I  Robert  L.  Keiser,  oonaifA. 
Tegucigalpa. 

July  2  I  Willard  L.  Beaulie,  vMB. 
I  sul  at  Puerto  CastUk.^^ 

June  21  I  David  J.  D.  Myers,  oinA 
at  Durango. 

June  26  '  Bartley  F.  Yost,  oons^S 
i  Torreon. 


June  report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Panama. 


Decree  No.  18216  of  May  29,  1924,  regulating  the  embarkation 
of  national  products  subject  to  export  duty  at  ports  not  pro¬ 
vided  with  customs  facilities. 

New  plan  of  study  in  the  Paraguayan  Faculty  of  Medical 
Science. 

New  foreign  section  of  local  paper  “El  Diario” . . . 

The  cultivation  of  Yerba  Mate  in  Paraguay . 


Financial  condition  of  the  Banco  de  Espafia  y  Paraguay  (or  1923 

Condition  of  the  Banco  Mercantil  del  Paraguay,  1923 . . 

Proposed  harbor  work  at  Concepddn . . 

Cotton  export  situation  in  Paraguay . . 


Digby  A.  Willson,  coiMrffill 
Asuncion. 


!  June  14  Digby  Willson,  couirf^' 
Asuncion, 
i  June  17  '  Do. 

I  June  18  Do. 

June  28  I  Do. 

'  June  25  Do. 


Cotton  crop  prospects  in  Peru. 


July  8  I  C.  E.  Ouyant, 
Callao-Lima. 


Arbitration  in  commercial  and  civil  matters  in  El  Salvador.. 


June  report  on  commerce  and  industries. 


July  7  Roderick  W.  CncklsL 
consul  in  charge,  M 
Salvador. 

July  16  Do. 


Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  (or  1923 . . . 

Map  of  Lake  Maracaibo  petroleum  concessions . . 

Proposed  harbor  development  for  the  Port  of  Maracaibo . 

Proposed  telephone  line  from  the  City  of  Maracaibo  to  Munic¬ 
ipality  of  Llbertad. 

Annual  report  of  the  I,s  Quairaand  Caracas  railway.... _ 

Report  on  wheat  Hour . 


Commercial  situation  in  Venezuela  during  May,  1924. 
Exports  during  1923 . 


May  15  Harry  J.  Anslinger,  vkt 
sul  at  La  Onaira. 
May  19  !  Thomas  W.  Voettsr, 

I  at  Caracas. 

June  10  I  Cbas  F.  Payne,  vice 
at  Maracaibo. 

...do .  Do.* 

June  18  Harry  J.  Anslinger. 

...do . >  Wm.  P.  Oarrety, 

Puerto  CabeUo. 

July  5  :  Thomas  W.  VoetUr. 
July  17  •  Harry  J.  Anslinger. 


